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THE  TWO  YEOMEN. 

A.  But  is  not  Freedom— at  least  is  not  imrt— 

Too  apt  to  play  the  wanton  with  her  powers ;  I 

Crow  freakish,  and  o’erleaping  every  mound. 

Spread  anarchv  and  terror  all  around  I  I 

D.  Agreed.  Rut  would  you  sell  or  slay  your  horse  | 
Fur  iMiunding  and  curs  ettine  in  his  course  1 

•  •  •  •  s  • 

I/“t  discipline  employ  her  wholesome  art ;  j 

Let  magistrates  alert  perform  their  part,  { 

Not  skulk  or  put  on  a  prudential  mask,  I 

As  if  their  duty  were  a  desperate  task  ;  ' 

Ix't  actire  laws  apply  the  needful  curb,  I 

To  iniard  the  peace  that  riot  would  disturb ;  | 

And  lilicrty,  pn'served  from  wild  excess,  1 

Hliall  raise  no  feuds  fur  armies  to  suppress. 

When  tumult  lately  burst  his  prison  door. 

And  set  plebeian  thousands  in  a  roar, 

•  «  •  •  •  • 

I.ilierty  blushed  and  hung  her  drooping  heail, 

Rebeld  their  progress  with  the  dt*e|iest  dread; 

Blush'd  that  effects  like  these  she  should  produce. 

Worse  than  the  deeds  of  galley-slaves  broke  loose. 

She  loses  In  such  storm  her  very  name, 

.And  tierce  JircNtioajacM  should  bear  the  blame. 

COWl’EB. 

It  wns  early  in  the  morning  of  n  glorious  j 
harvest'day  about  the  middle  of  August  that  | 
two  stout  yeomen  of  the  Warwickshire  corps,  I 
coining  from  their  respective  homes  by  cross¬ 
lanes,  met  together  ns  they  arrived  at  the 
king’s  high  road.  A  thick  mist,  which  the 
snn’s  rays  had  not  yet  had  time  to  disperse,  | 
prevented  them  from  seeing  eacli  other,  some  I 
time  after  the  measured  steps  of  their  horses,  I 
and  the  clanging  of  their  swords  against  the 
stirrup-irons,  gave  notice  to  eacli  tliat  a  com¬ 
rade  was  near  at  hand.  The  two  yeomen  were 
both  right  proper  men,  such  as  there  are  many 
still  to  be  found  in  old  England.  One  was 
between  forty  and  fifty,  strongly  built,  witli 
sunburnt  face,  and  hair  slightly  grizzled,  more 
with  toil  than  age.  He  had  a  manly  and 
determined  look ;  yet  at  the  same  time  plea¬ 
sant  and  intelligent.  Tlie  other  was  consi¬ 
derably  younger,  somewhat  taller  in  stature, 
well  -  looking,  with  ruddy  complexion  and 
light  chestnut  hair.  The  men  were  mounted 
on  strong-built  and  active  horses,  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  which  they  were  perfectly  at 
home.  In  point  of  equipment  they  were  lit¬ 
tle,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  tlie  soldiers  of  a  re¬ 
gular  regiment;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  an  independence  of  look,  free  from 
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any  appearance  of  recklessness,  which  would 
have  marked  them  as  English  yeomen. 

“  Wellmet,  Mr.  Hartley,”  said  the  younger. 

“  Bound,  I  suppose,  like  me,  for  Oakleigh 
park  ?” 

“  Surely,”  replied  the  other ;  “  where  else 
should  I  be  going,  after  the  summons  which 
we  have  received  ?  We  shall  have  plenty  of 
time  tojog  on  quietly  together,  and  bring  our 
horses  cool  and  fresh  to  the  place  of  meeting.” 

“That  was  just  the  reason  I  set  out  so 
early,”  said  Frankland  ;  for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  younger.  “  I  remembered  your 
advice  last  time.” 

“  You  are  a  wise  lad,  George,”  said  Hart-* 
ley.  ; 

“  Why,  as  to  the  matter  of  that,  perhaps  I 
should  not  have  thought  of  it  myself,  if  you 
had  not  put  me  up  to  it.” 

“  Not  the  less  wise  for  that.  A  young  fel¬ 
low'  who  follows  the  advice  of  his  elders  will 
act  more  discreetly  than  a  cleverer  chap,  may 
be,  who  follows  his  own  devices.  Not  that  I 
mean  to  speak  any  thing  against  your  clever¬ 
ness,  George,  or  to  set  myself  up  as  the  wisest 
man  in  these  parts.  Only  I  have  had  twenty 
more  years  over  my  head  than  you ;  and  was 
a  yeoman,  if  I  remember  right,  before  you 
were  born.” 

The  two  friends  paced  on  leisurely  in  friendly 
ehat, — now  stopping  a  moment  to  tighten  a 
girth,  now  exehangiiig  a  few  words  w'ith  the 
labouring  men  who  were  going  to  their  work. 
As  the  mist  dispersed  before  the  sun,  they 
could  see,  to  the  right  and  left,  fields  full  of 
ripe  shocks  already  cut ;  others  where  the 
labourers  had  been  at  their  work  since  sun¬ 
rise,  or  even  sooner;  not  a  few  where  the 
harvest  had  been  carried,  and  whole  families 
of  children,  with  their  mothers  at  their  head, 
were  seen  employed  in  gleaning. 

“  Whataglorious  harvest-day  l”said  George 
Frankland ;  “  I  should  like  to  know  how  many 
acres  of  corn  will  be  carried  before  sunset.  It 
is  rather  disappointing,  I  must  say,  to  have 
to  turn  out  after  these  rioters  on  such  a  day 
as  this.” 

“  I  have  made  it  a  rule  through  life,”  said 
Hartley,  “  to  do  my  duty  at  all  risks  and  in- 
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convenience.  And,  I  may  add,  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  youngsters  like  you,  that  I 
have  never  repented  doing  so.  If  inconveni¬ 
ence  arose  for  the  time,  I  have  always  looked 
hack  with  satisfaction  on  any  sacrifice  which 
1  made  for  duty's  sake.” 

“  Pray  do  not  think  that  I  intended  for  a 
moment  to  shirk  my  duty  and  stay  at  home 

“  I  am  sure  you  did  not,  George ;  I  know 
you  too  Veil  to  suspect  you  for  a  moment. 
Let  me  just  tell  you  another  thing  about 
doing  one’s  [duty,  v  lii^h  ij  wprtji  knowing. 
It  is,  that  when  a  man  has  accustomed  himself 
to  it  for  some  time,  it  comes  in  a  manner  na¬ 
tural  to  him ;  and  he  does  not  think  of  doing 
otherwise,  and  has  no  regrets  about  it.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  thing  to  leave  home  in  the 
middle  of  harvest;  but  one  must  not  look  to 
what  is  pleasant,  but  what  is  riglit ;  and  then 
the  unpleasantness  is  not  thought  of.  Some 
may  think  it  unpleasant  to  pay  rent  or  tithes ; 
but  when  a  man  has  accustomed  himself  to 
look  on  them  as  tlie  riglitful  property  of  an¬ 
other,  and  himself,  as  it  were,  just  thecollector 
of  them,  and  entitled  only  to  the  share  which 
remains,  w  hy  it  seems  all  regular  and  natural, 
and  one  no  longer  finds  it  irksome.  If  I  had 
used  myself  to  make  these  payments  grudg¬ 
ingly,  why  I  should  have  felt  vexed  and  an¬ 
noyed  every  time  rent-day  came  round  ;  and 
not  unlikely  have  tried  to  cheat  the  parson  of 
his  dues ;  and  instead  of  going  cheerfully  to 
church,  and  respecting  him  us  God’s  minister, 
and  so  profiting  by  his  ministry;  should  per¬ 
haps,  out  of  spite  to  the  parson,  have  robbed 
God  of  his  worship,  and  myself  of  his  bless¬ 
ing.  Depend  upon  it,”  said  Hartley,  warming 
Avith  his  subject,  “lAc  true  way  to  go  through 
life  with  iotisfaction  is  to  stick  to  one’s  duty ; 
and  endeavour,  each  day,  by  God's  grace, 
to  do  properly  w  hat  one  has  to  do  in  one’s 
station.  Of  course  a  man  is  not  to  exiiect 
to  be  w  ithout  his  troubles ;  but  the  trou¬ 
bles  that  God  sends  are  not  a  tenth  ]>art  of 
those  which  wilful  discontented  men  are  apt 
to  bring  uiion  themselves.  Ix>ok  around  at 
the  glorious  harvest  as  it  falls  beneath  the 
sickle,  and  say  whether  God  Almighty  does 
not  intend  that  men  should  live  in  peace  and 
comfort.  Then  look  at  the  riotings  and  tu¬ 
mults  which  overspread  the  land,  and  see 
how  man  puts  from  him  the  peace  and  ({uiet 
which  he  might  enjoy,  and  brings  misery  and 
ruin  upon  his  own  head.” 

“  I  am  not  disposed,”  said  Frankland,  “  to 
dispute  what  you  are  saying.  Young  as  I  am, 
I  am  old  enough  to  know  that  the  happiest 
and  safest  manner  of  life  is  to  be  contented 
with  one’s  lot,  and  do  one’s  duty  peaceably  ; 
only  you  must  excuse  me  for  remarking,  that 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  dis|)osed  to  view  things 
in  rather  a  favourable  light ;  indeed,  we  should 
be  ungrateful  if  we  did  not.  Our  lot  is  cast 


in  pleasant  places.  An  English  farmer,  with 
two  hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  in  War¬ 
wickshire,  at  a  fair  rent,  is  rather  better  off 
than  a  poor  Lancashire  handloom-w’caver.” 

Hactley  paused  a  moment  before  he  an¬ 
swered.  “  What  I  have  said  is  true,  never¬ 
theless.  Many  a  labouring  man,  without 
more  than  the  average  wages  of  a  Lancashire 
weaver,  ns  as  happy  and  'contented  as  hit 
master  ot  landlord.” 

Frankland  wAs  a'  shrewd  fellow,  and  had 
often  talked  with  his  elder  companion  on 
subjects  like  the  present,  and  knew  that  he 
miglit  argue. witli  him  witliout  offence. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  he,  “  that  we  hav* 
quite  come  to  the  bottom  of  it  yet,  Mr.  Hart¬ 
ley.  You  say  many  a  labourer  does  well, 

{  and  lives  contented  and  happy,  without  more 
than  the  average  wages  of  a  Manchester  wea¬ 
ver.  That,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  very  true.  1 
am  told  there  are  some  weavers  who  get  more 
than  thirty  shillings  a  week,  and  some  not 
more  than  six  or  seven.  The  mean  between 
these  two  sums  might  be  enough  fur  a  careful 
steady  man  to  live  on.  But  what  do  you  sav 
:  to  the  case  of  those  who  vi  ork  hard  for  six 
,  or  seven  ?” 

Hartley.  “  I  take  it,  that  where  a  man  geti 
I  only  six  or  seven  shillings  a  week,  it  often 
I  happens  that  his  wife  and  children  get  a  gint 
deal  more,  and  make  up  a  pretty  good  living 
amongst  them.  It  is  notorious  that  a  great 
many  of  the  turn-outs  have  ample  wages,  and 
only  want  an  increase  in  order  that  they  niiT 
play  half  their  time,  and  have  more  inonej 
to  srpiander  riotously.  1  have  heard  of  a  weir 
ver  ])Utting  his  wife  and  children  on  board- 
wages,  ami  spending  the  greater  part  of  liii 
earnings  on  his  own  dissipation ;  and  thk 
man  would  be  sure  to  lie  amongst  the  first  to 
strike  fur  wages.  However,  don't  think  tbit 
1  mean  to  deny  that  there  are  vast  numben 
of  the  manufacturing  population  very  badlv 
off  indeed,  far  worse  than  they  ought  to  be 
in  a  rich  country  like  this,  where  there  ii  h 
much  wealth  and  luxury.  I  only  wish  I  couW 
see  how  the  evil  could  be  remedied.  We  have 
got  to  that  pass  that  good  or  bad  times  are 
alike  injurious.  In  the  good  times  of  1B3II 
and  1837,  1  believe  it  is  a  fact  well  knows 
that  7(1, (HK)  hands  were  added  to  the  mini* 
fuctiiring  ]M>pulation;  70, (HK)  men,  woroei, 
and  children  were  induced  to  leave  the  grw 
fields  and  healthy  villages,  and  go  to  live 
amongst  steam-engines  and  factories.  If  we 
had  good  times  again,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
in  the  present  ra"e  for  speculation,  a  numbet 
of  new  mills  would  be  erected,  and  multitudee 
more  of  |H)or  people  transformed  into  inanu- 
facturers.  Then  when  a  reverse  came,  » 
come  it  must,  we  should  have  so  many  niori 
unemployed  hands  that  we  should  not  know 
I  what  to  do  with.  Even  without  these  suddn 
I  reverses,  common  sense  must  teach  us  tbit 
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the  manufacturing  system,  as  at  present  car' 
ried  on,  must  tend  continually  to  the  impo¬ 
verishment  of  the  great  mass  of  those  em¬ 
ployed.  A  manufacturer  sends,  we  will  say, 
ten  thousand  pounds  worth  of  goods  to  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  gets  the  fair  price.  Next  year  his 
neighbour,  who  has  just  set  up  a  mill,  engages 
to  send  the  same  quantity  of  gqods  for  eight 
thousand ;  and  another,  perhaps,  offers  to  do 
it  for  six  or  five  thousand.  So  they  compete 
with  each  other;  and  every  year,  though 
more  goods  are  sent,  less  money,  or  money’s 
worth,  is  got  in  return ;  and  the  way  in  which 
the  manufacturer  is  enabled  to  meet  his  en¬ 
gagements,  and  furnish  the  goods  contracted 
for,  is  by  lowering  the  wages  of  his  workmen, 
employing  fewer  liands  and  more  machinery, 
obliging  the  men  to  buy  their  things  at  a 
truc^-sTiop,  which  is  only  another  way  of 
screwing  them ;  so  that  the  harder  they  work 
the  poorer  they  get — the  more  goods  they 
make,  the  less  they  get  for  them.  The  rotten¬ 
ness  of  the  svsteni  is  obvious  to  common  sense. 
The  impossibility  of  its  continuance  is  matter 
of  mathematical  proof.  Every  one  must  wish 
most  heartily  that  the  workmen  got  good 
wages,  and  were  doing  well ;  but  now  it  is 
possible,  under  the  present  system,  I  do  not 
see.” 

Frankland.  “  Why  should  not  Parliament 
pass  an  act  to  check  the  excessive  rage  for 
speculation,  by  which  the  fair  trader  is  ruined, 
tlie  workman  cheated  of  his  fair  remunera¬ 
tion,  and  no  one  reaps  advantage,  at  least  any 
permanent  advantage?  Then  a  good  number 
of  our  superabundant  population  might  be 
sent  every  year,  and  settled  comfortably  in 
the  colonies.  This  would  not  only  relieve 
the  mother  country,  but  furnish  fresh  markets 
for  those  who  stay  at  home.  A  good  deal 
mi^ht  be  done  also  by  cultivating  the  waste- 

Uartley.  “  Well,  I  hope  some  of  these  re¬ 
medies  may  be  adopted.  There  are  wiser 
men,  I  trust,  than  you  or  I  at  the  head  of 
affairs ;  and  if  not  wiser  men,  One  there  is  at 
least  who  knows  what  is  best  for  ns.  Mean¬ 
while  our  duty  is  straight  before  us,  namely, 
to  assist  those  in  authority  to  keep  the  peace. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  no  good  can  come  of 
rioting — that  only  makes  things  ten  times 
Worse  than  they  need  be.’’ 

As  the  two  yeomen  thus  conversed  on  things 
in  general,  they  came  to  a  spot  where  a  rough 
waggon-road  branched  off  through  a  wood,  or 
coppice,  to  some  coal-pits  which  were  close 
by.  Suddenly  they  heard  a  loud  noise,  as  of 
a  number  of  men  shouting,  in  the  direction  of 
the  works. 

“  Tliere  is  something  wrong  going  on  there,” 
said  Frankland.  “  Suppose  we  just  ride  up 
and  see  what  they  are  about.  The  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  of  use.” 


Accordingly  they  turned  their  horses’  heads 
up  the  cart-road,  and  rode  along  between  the 
trees  and  underwood.  As  they  approached 
the  pits,  the  sound  of  voices  in  angry  alter¬ 
cation  became  more  apparent,  and  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  large  body  of  men  were  assem¬ 
bled. 

“  If  we  go  off  here  to  the  right,”  said  Hart¬ 
ley,  “  and  make  our  way  through  the  brush¬ 
wood,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  what  they  arc 
about  from  that  bank.  I  know  the  place  very 
well.” 

The  sight  which  presented  itself  to  the  yeo¬ 
men  when  they  reached  the  bank  was  not  a 
pleasing  one.  There  were  two  bodies  of  men 
ranged  opposite  each  other ;  the  one  consist¬ 
ing  of  fifty  or  sixty  rough-looking  fellows  with 
staves  and  bludgeons,  which  they  w-ere  bran¬ 
dishing  in  menacing  attitudes.  These  men 
were  evidently  strangers.  The  other  party 
was  made  uji  of  the  colliers  from  the  pit,  not 
more  than  tive-and-twenty  in  all,  whom  the 
intruders  had  forced  to  come  up  from  their 
work,  and  were  endeavouring  to  oblige,  mucli 
against  their  will,  to  join  in  the  strike,  which 
had  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Both  parties  were  a  good  deal  excited,  and 
were  using  violent  language,  especially  the 
strangers ;  the  others  were  more  subdued  in 
their  tone,  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of 
their  numbers. 

“  Why  should  we  leave  our  work,”  said 
one  of  the  pitmen  doggedly,  “  when  we  are 
satisfied  with  what  we  earn,  and  don’t  wish 
for  any  change  ?” 

Don’t  tell  us  of  being  satisfied,  you  sneak¬ 
ing  rascals ;  you  ought  to  be  dissatisfied,  and 
join  the  rest  of  us  in  claiming  our  joint  rights.” 

“RightsI  who  robs  us  of  our  rights?  We’ve 
got  what  we  want ;  what’s  the  use  of  more?” 

“  Let  me  explain  it  to  them,”  said  one  of 
the  strangers,  who  was  differently  dressed 
from  the  rest,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  col¬ 
liers,  but  evidently  had  a  good  deal  of  influ¬ 
ence  with  them, — he  was,  in  fact,  a  chartist 
orator.  “It  is  not  only  fur  our  rights  as 
workmen  that  we  have  to  contend;  but  we 
have  rights  as  men  and  Englishmen.  De¬ 
pend  upon  it,  my  friends,  that  things  will 
never  go  right  until  every  free-born  English¬ 
men  has  a  vote  for  parliament,  all  qualifica¬ 
tion  is  abolished,  and  every  man  has  an  equal 
chance  of  being  elected.  Why  should  not  I, 
or  why  should  not  any  of  you,  have  a  seat  in 

Kirliament,  as  well  as  my  Lord  This  or  the 
onourable  Mr.  That?  Who  is  to  take  care 
of  the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  if  there 
are  not  working  men  to  make  the  laws  ?  Who 
is  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  colliers,  if 
there  are  not  colliers  in  parliament?  Let  all 
interests  be  fairly  represented.  Let  there  be 
colliers,  and  weavers,  and  tinkers,  and  tailors, 
in  shor^  let  there  be  men  of  all  sorte  in  parli¬ 
ament  ;  then  the  interests  of  all  will  be  well 
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looked  to,  and  one  will  have  as  g'^od  a  chance 
as  another.  And  will  you  continue,  like  slaves,  < 
at  your  work,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  up  in  arms,  demanding  from  the  privileged 
classes,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  that  they  may 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  them  ?  Why,  there 
is  not  a  mill  in  Lancashire  at  work.  Half 
Yorkshire  and  Staffordshire  is  in  open  revolt. 
The  men  of  Birmingham  wait  but  the  signal 
to  join  their  brethren.  Now  is  the  time  or 
never  to  strike  the  blow  for  freedom  !” 

All  this  oratory  seemed  to  have  but  little 
cftect  on  the  sturdy  colliers,  who  stood  with 
their  tools  in  their  hands,  anxious  to  go  back 
to  their  work,  and  listening  to  the  foolish  po¬ 
litician  only  from  compulsion. 

“  Why,  this  is  how  it  is,’’  at  last  said  one 
who  seemed  to  be  foreman,  or  banhsmmi,  as 
they  called  him, — “  these  men  are  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  master,  and  don’t  object  to 
their  wages.  They  don’t  intend  to  leave  off  i 
work  for  any  man  against  their  will ;  and  if  I 
you  don’t  be  off,  we’ll  send  for  the  magis¬ 
trates,  that’s  all.” 

“  O,  that’s  what  you’ll  do,  is  it?  You  de¬ 
serve  a  ducking  for  that,  and  shall  have  it, 
master.  What  say  you,  my  men,  shall  we 
pitch  him  into  the  canal  r’’ 

“  Ay,  duck,  duck  him.” 

“  Drown  him”  said  a  deep,  stern  voice. 

“  That  will  be  no  more  than  he  deserves.” 

With  that  half  a  dozen  of  the  boldest  laid 
hands  on  the  unhappy  banksman,  and  began 
to  force  him  towards  the  canal,  which  was 
hard  by  ;  the  poor  fellow  struggling  ineffec¬ 
tually  against  them,  and  the  colliers  belonging 
to  the  pit  not  daring  to  offer  resistance. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what.  Hartley,”  said  the 
younger  yeoman,  “  I  don’t  like  to  stand  by 
and  see  this.”  , 

“  Nor  I  neither.  I  wish  we  had  a  magis-  ' 
trafe  to  read  the  riot-act.” 

“  O,  hang  the  riot-act !  where  a  man  is  ; 
being  assaulted,  perhaps  murdered,  there  is  ! 
no  need  of  that.”  i 

“  You  are  right,  George.  So,  if  we  are  to 
be  at  them,  let  us  lose  no  time.  Don’t  hurt 
them,  if  you  can  helj)  it.”  i 

Upon  this  the  two  yeomen  disengnge<l  them-  I 
selves  from  the  brushwood,  and  clapping  spurs  j 
to  their  horses,  made  straight  for  the  thickest ! 
of  the  rioters,  laying  about  them  with  the  flat  | 
of  their  swords.  The  colliers  Irelonging  to 
the  pit  raised  a  shout  of  joy — “The  yeomen  !  | 
the  yeomen !”  and  the  others,  not  knowing  ^ 
how  many  scores  of  them  there  might  be,  took  ' 
at  once  to  their  heels;  some  plunging  amongst 
the  trees  and  underwood,  some  throwing 
themselves  info  the  water,  in  order  that  they 
might  put  the  canal  between  themselves  anil 
the  enemy.  In  a  very  few  minutes  not  one 
of  the  rioters  was  to  be  seen  :  some,  as  it  was 
afterwanls  discovered,  did  not  stop  till  they 
had  escajied  through  byways  into  the  next  j 


county,  from  which  they  came,  declaring  that  j 
a  whole  regiment  of  dragoons  had  attacked  j 
them,  and  were  cutting  the  men  down  and  ( 
shooting  them  like  dogs. 

“  Well,”  said  Hartley,  taking  off  his  helmet  ' 
and  wiping  the  sweat  from  his  forehead,  “  we 
have  settled  this  matter  easily,  thank  God. 

So  now,  my  men,  I  supjrose  you  may  go  to 
your  work  again,  unless  Sir.  Danks  here  likes 
to  give  you  a  holyday.” 

“  1  think  they  deserve  it,”  said  the  fore¬ 
man  ;  “  they  stood  out  as  long  as  they  could; 
but  what  could  they  «lo  ’gainst  double  their 
number  ?  So  now,  my  men,  you  may  play  to- 
flay,  and  have  your  pay  too,  without  (hsluc- 
tion.  We  have  always  been  good  friends,  and 
I  hope  shall  ke«‘p  so.” 

“  Hurrah  for  Mr.  Danks,”  said  the  men; 

“  and  hurrah  for  the  bold  yeomen.” 

“  'fliank  you,  my  friends ;  thank  you.— 1 
rather  think,”  said  John  Hartley  to  the  fore¬ 
man,  “  that  if  you  will  take  two  or  three  men 
with  you  to  yonder  shed  you’ll  find  a  friend 
there.  Fmnkland  and  I  will  stand  on  the  out¬ 
side,  to  prevent  any  one  from  bolting.” 

The  banksman  took  the  men  as  directed, 
j  and  soon  came  back,  dragging  with  him  the 
!  unhappy  chartist  orator,  who  had  clambered 
I  up  among  the  rafters,  ho])ing  to  esco|)e  de- 
'  tection.  f 

Oh,  what  a  shouting  and  groaning  welcomed 
the  cltap-fallen  chartist  when  he  was  brought 
'  into  the  midst  of  the  colliers  !  Some  were  for 
ducking  him,  some  for  taking  him  down  into 
the  ])it. 

“  No,  no,”  said  Mr.  Danks:  “  No,  no,”  I 
said  both  the  yeomen ;  “let  us  not  follow  i 
bad  example — leave  such  things  as  those  to 
chartists  and  rioters.  Lead  him  back  to  the 
shed  and  keep  him  there  till  the  constable 
comes  to  take  him  into  custoily.  And  now 
good  day,  my  lads,  or  we  shall  be  too  late  for 
the  muster  at  Oakleigh  Park  Gate.” 

The  two  yeomen  trotted  on  at  a  brisk  pace 
to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  soon  came  to 
Oakleigh,  where  they  found  Sir  John  Talbot 
and  his  troop  in  their  saddles  just  ready  to  set 
out. 

“  Ha,  Hartley,  Frankland,  glad  to  see  you,”  ! 
said  Sir  John.  “  I  begtin  to  be  afraid  some 
mischief  had  hnppene«l  to  you.  We  werejnit 
going  in  your  din'ction  to  disperse  a  mob  of 
colliers  and  chartists  who  were  at  Plumbley 
Pits  yesterday,  and  were  seen  going  this 
morning  to  Hampton  Coppice.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Hartley,  laughinff,  “  you  may 
save  yourselves  the  trouble.  Sir  John  :  Frank- 
land  and  I  disiicrsed  them  as  we  came  along. 

“  Dis|M>rsed  them  !”  said  Sir  John  ;  “  how 
could  you  do  that  ?  there  were  more  than  a 
hundred  of  them.” 

“  We  did  disperse  them,  however,  and  took 
the  leader  prisoner,”  said  Hartley ;  tgid  then 
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be  recounted  to  Sir  John  how  the  thing  had 
happened. 

The  news  soon  spread  througli  the  troop, 
and  right  good  fun  and  inerriinent  it  caused, 
you  may  he  sure,  when  they  heard  how  John 
Hartley  and  George  Frankfand  hod  dispersed 
a  mob  by  accident  ns  they  came  along,  and 
saved  the  troop  the  trouble. 

Meautiine,  while  the  men  were  hearing  all 
about  it.  Sir  John  gave  private  directions  to 
the  quartermaster,  who  set  off  at  full  gallop 
through  the  park>gate  buck  to  the  hall. 

“  ell,  now,  ray  men,”  said  Sir  John,  “  as 
we  are  not  to  have  any  fighting  to-day,  we 
may  as  well  take  the  opportunity  of  a  little  ex¬ 
ercise  in  the  park,  just  to  keep  our  hands  in.” 

So  the  men  were  marched  back  into  the 
park,  and  Sir  John  kept  them  amused  the 
best  part  of  an  hour  going  through  some  of 
their  manceuvres,  and  then  wheeled  them  up 
suddenly  round  the  trees  in  front  of  the  hall, 
where  Lady  Talbot  and  her  daughters  were 
standing  ready  to  receive  them  ;  and  two  long 
tables  were  spread  under  the  shade  of  the  oak- 
trees,  loaded  with  substantial  viauds. 

It  is  well  Sir  John's  larder  happened  to  be 
pretty  well  sujiplied,  for  seldom  did  forty 
stouter  or  hungrier  fellows  sit  down  to  a  re¬ 
past.  As  soon  ns  it  was  over,  and  knives  and 
forks  had  ceased  to  clatter.  Sir  John  rose,  and, 
as  in  duty  bound,  proposed  the  health  of  the 
Queen,  which  was  drunk  with  every  expres¬ 
sion  of  cordiality.  Afterwards  the  worthy 
baronet  said  he  had  a  toast  to  jiropose  w  hich 
he  had  no  doubt  would  be  received  with  ge¬ 
neral  acclamations  by  all  ))rcsent.  He  begged 
to  propose  the  health  of  two  distinguished 
members  of  their  corps,  “  the  I  leroes  of  Hamp¬ 
ton  Coppice.”  Great  shouting  and  huzzaing 
followed  this  announcement,  and  all  present 
joined  gladly  in  the  toast.  Poor  Hartley  and 
Franklaud,  being  modest  men,  were  a  little 
disconcerted  at  this  notoriety  w  hich  had  been 
in  a  manner  forced  upon  them.  Hartley,  be¬ 
ing  the  eldest,  rose  to  return  thanks. 

“  Sir  John,  ladies,  and  brother  yeomen, — I 
do  not  know'  exactly  how  to  answer  this  com¬ 
pliment  which  you  have  paid  my  young  friend 
and  myself.  You  see  the  thing  is  more  a  joke 
than  earnest.  As  to  two  men  dispersing  a 
mob,  it  was  not  likely  excejit  from  chance ; 
and  if  it  had  not  ln'en  that  they  were  going 
to  duck,  and  perhaps  di’own,  my  friend  Mr. 
Hanks,  it  is  likely  we  should  have  come  away 
to  look  for  you  to  help  us  without  doing  any 
thing.  So  you  must  not  give  us  more  credit 
than  is  our  due  ;  though  I  hope  and  trust  we 
shall  never  be  found  wanting  in  our  duty.  I 
ought  to  add,  before  finishing,  that  my  young 
comrade  Frankland  was  the  first  that  proposed 
charging  them,  and,  1  do  believe,  would  have 
done  so  by  himself  if  1  had  stayed  behind. 
Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  myself  and  my 
comrade,  I  return  you  iny  very  best  thanks.” 


“  You  are  over-modest.  Hartley,”  replied 
Sir  John;  “say  what  you  please,  the  thing 
was  boldly  attempted  and  well  executed,  and 
does  you  Imth  great  credit.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
ileetl  which  deserves  more  substantial  reward 
than  mere  words.  The  Indies  here  are  anxious 
to  join  with  me  in  conferring  on  you  some 
token  of  their  approbation.” 

Then  Sir  John  Ijeckonetl  the  two  yeomen  to 
come  to  the  top  of  the  table,  where  Lady  Tal¬ 
bot  and  her  beautiful  daughters  were  placed, 
and  her  ladyship  presented  a  case  of  handsome 

1)istols  to  Hartley,  and  then,  with  her  own 
lands,  hung  a  silver-mounted  sword  on  the 
shoulders  of  Frankland;  expressing  her  hope 
that  they  might  not  have  occasion  to  use  them, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  her  assurance  that  if 
they  did  use  them,  it  would  be  with  the  same 
bravery  and  humanity  which  they  had  that 
day  shewn. 

The  two  yeomen  received  the  gifts  with 
such  feelings  and  expressions  as  honest  men 
who  had  done  their  duty  should  do ;  and  then 
the  Indies  returned  to  the  house. 

Sir  John  Talbot,  though  one  of  the  old 
school,  so  far  departed  from  the  custom  of  our 
forefathers,  that  he  would  not  make  his  friends 
drunk  merely  to  shew  his  hospitality ;  and 
therefore,  after  a  short  time,  when  they  had 
drunk  the  health  of  the  Indies,  he  rose  and 
said,  that  as  he  knew  that  many  of  them  must 
have  liecn  put  to  inconvenience  in  leaving 
their  homes  at  this  important  season,  and  as 
he  heard  from  scouts,  whom  he  had  sent  out, 
that  the  rioters  were  really  dispersed,  and  not 
likely  to  make  head  again  in  the  neighbour- 
IioihI,  now  that  they  knew  what  sort  of  men 
the  Warwickshire  yeomanry  were,  he  should, 
with  many  thanks  for  their  attendance,  dis¬ 
miss  them  to  their  respective  homes. 


“  I  have  been  thinking,”  said  Frankland,  as 
the  two  rode  home  together,  “what  a  rare 
thing  it  is  for  the  country  to  have  such  men  as 
Sir  John  living  amongst  us.” 

“  You  say  well,”  answered  Hartley  ;  “  he 
is  one  of  the  right  sort.” 

“  I  wish  we  had  more  like  him,  who  lived 
amongst  their  tenantry  and  dependents,  in- 
steail  of  spending  their  money  abroad,  and 
ruining  themsc-lves  by  gambling  and  horse- 
racing.” 

“  We  must  not  exiH'ct  too  much,”  said 
Hartley;  “where  will  you  tind  any  class  of 
men  w  Iiich  has  not  black  sheep  among  them  ! 
There  arc  such  jioople,  I  take  it,  ns  extravagant 
and  dishonest  farmers,  and  idle  drunken  la¬ 
bourers,  yet  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  con¬ 
demn,  w  holesale,  the  classes  to  which  they 
belong.  So,  no  doubt,  there  are  selfish,  gam¬ 
bling,  liorsc-racing  lords,  and  hard  landowners ; 
yet,  I  think,  if  you  take  them  all  and  all  as  a 
class,  you  will  not  find  a  Ijettcr  set  of  men  in 
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England,  nor,  I  supiHMe,  in  tbe  worbl,  than 
our  aris^racv.  Sir  John,  I  allow,  is  a  jiat- 
tem ;  h?  lays  himself  out  to  ])erform  his  duties. 
As  a  magistrate,  he  is  active  and  firm ;  as  a 
landlord,  just  and  reasonable  ;  and  the  good 
that  he  and  his  ladies  do,  without  any  Jxxly 
hardly  knowing  it,  is,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
very'  great.  There  is  not  a  labourer  on  the 
estate  but  has  gooil  cause  to  be  contented ;  no, 
nor  a  labourer’s  child  but  is  brought  up  with 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  his  duty  both  to 
God  and  man.” 

“  I  can’t  help  mv  thoughts  running,”  said 
Frankland,  “  on  what  we  were  talking  of  this 
morning,  before  that  business  at  Hampton 
Copjiice,  and  comparing  the  state  of  a  well- 
conditioned  country  jtarish  with  a  manufac¬ 
turing  place.  Here  is  Sir  John  Talbot,  owner 
of  Oakleigh,  from  the  rents  of  which  he  gets, 
it  may  be,  eight  or  ten  thousand  a-year,  which 
he  siiends  like  a  gentleman  ;  then,  under  him, 
the  land  is  farmeil  out  amongst  some  forty  or 
fifty  tenants,  alt  of  whom  are  doing  well,  or 
might  be  if  they  chose.  Many  of  them  have 
lived  on  the  estate,  they  or  their  fathers,  as 
long  as  Sir  John's  famdy  have  lived  at  the 
Hall.  Next  to  the  farmers,  there  is  the  vil¬ 
lage  shopkeei)er  and  i>ublican,  and  some  cot¬ 
tiers,  who  occupy  a  few  acres,  and  work  partly 
for  themselves  and  partly  for  others.  Last  of 
all  are  the  labourers,  wlio  have  very  decent 
cottages,  and  don’t  do  amiss ;  for  though  wages 
are  nominally  low,  yet  an  industrious  cottager 
may  make  a  good  deal  to  help  his  wages  out 
of  his  garden,  and  by  the  keep  of  a  pig  or  two. 
Then  there  are  the  almshouses  for  any  that 
may  come  to  want  from  misfortune,  and  the 
poor-house  for  the  rest.  So  1  think  we  have 
mentioned  every'  body  in  the  parish,  except 
the  blacksmith  and  the  parson.  The  black¬ 
smith  gets  his  living  mainly  by  the  farmers, 
and  the  parson  lives  by  the  tithe  which  was 

ffiven  to  the  Church  by  those  who  ownal  the 
and  a  good  many  hundred  years  back.  The 
church  itself  is  kept  ujt  by  the  church-rates, 
and  the  school  maintained  hv  subscription. 
Sir  John  paying  more  than  half.  Now',  look 
you  how  there  are  a  thousantl  j)eople,  or  more, 
of  various  ranks,  all  maintained  out  of  this 
estate :  and  what  is  more,  instructed  in  their 
duties,  and  educated  and  looked  after,  and  all 
living  together,  to  say  the  least,  in  an  orderly, 
peaceable  sort  of  way,” 

Hartley,  “It’s  a  fine  thing  certainly,  the 
system  of  an  English  parish,  where  things  arc 
well  looked  to.” 

Frankland.  “  Well  now,  consider  the  other 
idcture.  I  have  got  some  friends,  as  you 
Know,  settled  in  Lancashire,  and  was  there  not 
long  ago.  So  I  saw  what  was  doing  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  There  was  a  monstrous 
great  mill,  or  rather  a  whole  village  of  mills, 
the  owner  of  which  mode,  I  was  told,  many 
thousands  a-year,  and  lived  in  u  house  as  large 


as  Sir  John’s,  and,  ns  far  as  I  learned,  though 
1  did  not  go  into  it,  fille<l  with  all  sorts  of  fine 
furniture  and  ])aintings,  and  so  forth.  Just  like 
any  nobleman’s;  and  there  were  one  or  two 
niceish  houses  with  little  shndjberies  and  lawns, 
where  the  foreman  and  others  live«l;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind  that  the 
wages  and  salaries  paid  to  the  persons  employed 
in  mat  mill,  taking  foreman,  and  clerks,  and 
engineers,  besides  the  common  workmen,  was 
not  a  shilling  less  than  the  profits  and  wages 
of  all  the  farmers  and  labourers  on  the  Oak¬ 
leigh  estate.  Yet  what  a  different  set  of  jieople ! 
the  one  contented  and  peaceable,  the  other 
turbulent  and  dissatisfie<l.  How  do  you  ac¬ 
count  for  this  difference  ?” 

Hartley.  “  It  is  not  one  thing  hut  a  good 
many  which  go  to  make  the  dinerence.  In 
the  first  place,  I  suppose,  as  you  did  not 
mention  it,  there  is  no  church  or  clergyman. 
The  mill -owner  never  thought  of  providing 
these,  which  would  be  enough  in  itself  to  ac¬ 
count  for  all  the  difference.  But  there  are 
other  reasons.  The  mill-owner  has  no  bond 
of  union,  except  mere  interest,  with  his  men. 
I  do  not  say  that  all  mill-owners  are  equally 
careless  of  the  welfare  of  their  w'orkmen.  In¬ 
deed,  I  know  there  arc  some  who  have  built 
schools  and  churches,  fstill,  it  may  be  said  of 
them  as  a  body,  that  they  have  no  community 
of  feeling  and  interest  with  those  whom  they 
employ.  There  is  no  kindly  protection  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  grateful  dei)endence  on  the 
other.  It  is  evident  to  ail  that  the  rich  manu¬ 
facturers  do  not  live  amongst  their  people  like 
the  land-owners,  and  are  not  respected  by 
them.  It  is  not  likely  they  should.  The  land¬ 
owner  or  his  forefathers  have  been  connected 
with  the  parish  time  out  of  mind.  There  are 
the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  in  the  church,  and 
every  one  knows  stories  of  old  Sir  Thomas,  or 
his  father  Sir  George ;  or  farther  back  still. 
The  feelings  of  the  neople  are  connected  from 
their  childhood  with  the  family  at  the  great 
house ;  and  often  they  are  linked  by  ties  of 
gratitude  and  affection.  But  the  mill,  which 
IS  the  manufacturer’s  estate,  has  grown  up,  it 
may  l»e,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
workmen  are  collected  from  different  parts, 
and  may  be  dispersed  again  to-morrow.  Often, 
1  am  afraid,  the  master  regards  them  us  little 
more  than  mere  tools  of  his  wealth  ;  seldom 
enters  their  dwellings,  or  takes  any  interest  in 
their  welfare.  There  is  no  common  place  of 
worship,  no  clergyman  to  enter  into  their  wants 
and  troubles,  and  mediate  between  them  and 
the  rich  man ;  in  short,  none  of  those  associa¬ 
tions  which  unite  in  one  mass  each  member 
of  a  well-ordered  parish.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  so  much  disaffection  exists. 

“  However,  the  manufacturing  system  is  a 
thing  we  have  got  amongst  us  and  cannot  get 
rid  of.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  humanise 
and  Christianise  it.  This  must  be  entirely 
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by  moral  means.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
p'reat  manufacturers  should  n«>t  he  bound  to 
take  care  of  the  iieojile  they  draw  together, 
ju«t  as  masters  must  maintain  their  appren- 
tic*^!,  and  not  be  allowed  to  turn  them  adrift 
when  it  suits  them.  It  seems  to  me  tliat 
some  well-considered  law  is  wanting  to  set 
all  this  right.  Peoi)le  say  you  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  interfere  betw  een  masters  and  men, — 
let  things  find  their  level.  But  when  things 
don't  find  their  level,  and  the  whole  country 
is  in  an  uproar  in  consequence  of  these  dis- 
])ute8,  then  the  public  welfare  demands  that 
these  things  should  be  inquired  into.  If  the 
great  manufacturers  will  not  look  to  the  morals 
of  their  people,  and  build  churches  and  schools 
for  them,  ns  the  land-ow  ners  did  in  times  past, 
why,  the  government  must  either  make  them 
do  It,  or  do  it  for  them.  Of  course  the  best 
thing  is,  that  men,  even  the  jtoorest,  should  join 
together  and  make  sacrifices  for  God’s  honour, 
and  build  Him  u  temple  by  their  joint  exer¬ 
tions.  But  they  will  not — there  is  not  a  hoi)e 
of  it;  therefore  we  must  be  content  with  the 
next  best  thing,  and  that  is  to  build  churches 
for  them.  If  you  build  a  church  for  a  thousand, 
and  get  a  congregation  of  a  hundred,  and  a 
school  for  the  children,  your  labour  has  been 
well  repaid.  It  is  mainly  by  the  gradual  in¬ 
stillation  of  self-denying  orderly  habits,  that 
we  must  hK)k  for  )»eace  and  safety.  Bad  times 
cannot  la*  prevented  from  coming ;  good  times 
only  increase  the  evil,  by  adding  new  hamls  to 
our  manufacturing  jjopulation — encouraging 
new  speculations — causing  the  erection  of  new 
mills,  and  endless  rows  of  miserable  cottages. 
At  present,  thank  God,  the  evil  seems  just 
controllable.  Combine  ns  they  mav,  strike  or 
organise  with  arms  or  without,  anil  do  all  the 
mischief  they  can,  yet  the  bulk  of  the  English 
nation  is  sound,  and  w  ill  not  yield  up  its  rights 
and  institutions  if  all  the  manufacturers  in 
England  turned  Chartists.  They  may  threaten 
to  revolutionise  the  country,  and  turn  things 
up-side  down,  but  they  can’t  do  it.  The  rest 
of  the  nation  will  not  let  them.  They  are 
strong  enough  to  keep  them  down.  But  on 
that  very  account  they  are  Itound  to  redress 
their  grievances,  and  see  that  they  have  justice 
done  them.  The  time  may  come  when  the 
evil  will  have  grown  too  great  to  be  controlled. 
And  even  were  there  no  fear  of  that,  still  as 
Christian  brethren,  they  have  a  claim  on  the 
community  to  provide  for  their  wants,  and 
look  after  their  welfare.  So  I  do  hope  some¬ 
thing  will  be  done,” 

Here  the  two  yeomen  arrived  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  where  they  had  met  at  daybreak,  and 
jiarted  for  their  respective  homes. 

The  news  of  their  exploit  had  already  tra¬ 
velled  far  and  wide.  Hartley’s  wife  and  child¬ 
ren  were  half-way  down  the  lane  to  meet  him 
and  congratulate  him  on  his  return ;  and  if 
Fraukland  had  no  wife,  yet  there  were  not 


w  anting  bright  eyes 'which  had  wept  at  the 
news  of  his  danger,  and  now  glistened  with 
delight  when  they  beheld  his  honours, 

DAGUERREOTYPE. 

Probabl  y  most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  or  have 
seen  likenesses  taken  by  a  process  which,  from 
the  name  of  its  inventor,  M.  Daguerre,  is  called 
Daguerreotype ;  or  perhaps  more  frequently  Photo¬ 
graphy,  on  account  of  the  likenesses  being  struck 
hy  rays  of  light,  instead  of  the  pencil  of  an  artist. 
The  origin  and  progress  of  this  remarkable  inven¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  probable  improvements  upon 
it,  are  pleasingly  described  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  paper  headed  “  The  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,”  in  the  first  number  of  The  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Quarterly  Review. 

When  first  announced,  most  persons  imagined  it 
to  be  a  delusion.  It  seemed  at  the  time  utterly 
incredible  that  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from 
all  objects  could  be  fixed  in  the  focus  of  a  lens,  and 
there  present  a  permanent  picture  after  it  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  objects.  The  secret  was  purchased 
from  the  ingenious  discoverer  by  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  and  in  that  country  the  invention  of  the 
daguerreotype  has  consequently  been  thrown  open 
to  public  competition  ;  the  eficct  of  which  has  been 
to  originate  and  perfect  numerous  important  im¬ 
provements  in  the  process.  The  impressions  were 
not  produced  in  the  first  instance  until  the  rays  of 
light  had  been  concentrated  on  the  plates  fur  at 
least  half  an  hour.  The  process  consisted  in  cover¬ 
ing  a  silver  plate,  or  a  plate  of  copper  thickly  sil¬ 
vered,  with  a  coating  of  iodine,  which  is  extremely 
sensible  to  the  action  of  light.  The  prepared  plate 
was  excluded  from  light  until  exposed  in  the  focus 
of  a  camera  obscura,  where  it  remained  until  the 
operator  conceived  the  action  had  been  sufficient. 
The  plate  was  next  submitted  to  the  fumes  of  mer¬ 
cury,  which,  by  adhering  more  or  less  to  the  silver 
plate,  in  proportion  as  the  rays  of  light  affected  the 
coating  of  iodine,  produced  a  distinctly  visible, 
shaded,  but  colourless  picture  of  the  objects  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  camera. 

Ry  this  comparatively  tedious  process,  which 
required  a  fixed  attitude  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  represent  any  living 
objects.  .An  attempt  of  the  kind  was,  indeed, 
made  in  Belgium  at  a  public  inauguration,  when 
the  king  presided,  of  which  it  was  desired  to  have 
a  correct  representation.  At  the  signal  of  a  gun, 
all  persons  engaged  in  the  ceremonial  were  ordered 
to  remain  in  their  several  attitudes  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  produce  a  daguerreotype  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  scene :  with  what  success  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  attended  we  are  not  aware.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  rapidity  of  the  process  has  been 
so  much  increased  by  the  use  of  a  coating  of  bro¬ 
mine  on  the  plate,  that  fewer  seconds  than  it  then 
required  minutes  suffice  to  produce  a  picture  more 
distinct  than  by  the  first  mode  of  operation.  In 
some  of  the  improvements  announced  to  the  French 
.Academy,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  impressions  may 
be  taken  so  instantaneously  that  even  a  railway- 
train  at  its  utmost  speed  might  be  accurately  de¬ 
picted.  One  of  the  more  recent  improvements  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  daguerreotype  is,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  mode  of  fixing  the  lights  and  shadows 
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on  the  plate ;  by  which  meana  the  mercurial  image, 
that  previously  required  a  glass  to  protect  it  from 
the  lightest  touch,  may  now  be  rubbed  and  co¬ 
loured.  The  facilities  afiurded  by  the  more  rapid 
mode  of  conducting  the  process  for  copying  living 
objecu  has  been  for  some  time  past  extensively 
applied  in  taking  correct  miniature  likenesses.  It 
is  true  that  as  yet  these  miniature  resemblances 
struck  by  rays  of  light  are  far  less  flattering  than 
those  pencilled  by  the  artist;  but  this  defect,  we 
conceive,  arises  principally  from  a  want  of  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  adjustment  of  the  light  on  the  face  of 
the  sitter.  The  tendency  of  this  process  to  increase 
the  intensity  of  the  lights  and  shadows  might,  we 
think,  be  obviated  by  a  more  general  difiusion  of 
the  light,  so  as  to  diminish  on  the  natural  object 
the  shadows  which  the  daguerreotype  increases. 

Many  other  minute  improvements  have  been 
introduced  in  the  manipulation  of  the  daguerreo¬ 
type  ;  but  those  we  have  indicated  —  rapidity  of 
execution,  and  the  power  of  fixing  firmly  the  mer¬ 
curial  shadows — are  the  two  prominent  features  of 
progress  in  the  art.  So  firmly,  indeed,  can  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  rays  of  light  be  now  fixed  on  the 
plate,  that  the  galvano-plastic  art  has  been  applied 
to  multiply  copies ;  so  that  the  light  concentrated 
to  a  focus  in  the  camera  obscura  can  be  not  only 
impressed  on  the  silver  plate  whereon  it  falls,  but 
that  impression  may  be  cast  in  copper,  from  which 
innumerable  other  copies  can  be  multiplied  and 
printed. 

The  operations  of  the  daguerreotype  which  we 
have  hitherto  noticed  are  produced  solely  by  the 
concentration  of  the  rays  of  light ;  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  sunshine  is  the  rapidity 
of  the  effect.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  effects  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  dark.  At  the  meeting  of  the  French 
Academy  on  the  eighteenth  of  July  last,  M.  Uog- 
nault  communicated  some  facts  relative  to  the  im- 

firession  of  the  images  of  objects  on  metallic  plates 
n  the  dark,  which  appear  to  be  as  much  opposed 
to  our  preconceived  notions  of  possible  effects  as 
was  the  daguerrf'otype  on  its  first  announcement. 
The  experiments  communicated  by  M.  llegnault 
were  performed  by  M.  Mozer,  of  Iterlin,  and  had 
been  verified  by  Messrs.  Encke  and  Humboldt; 
otherwise  the  strangeness  of  their  developments 
might  well  challenge  credulity.  The  same  experi¬ 
ments  have  since  been  successfully  repeated  by 
■eientific  men  in  this  country. 

The  new  discoveries  seem  to  be  founded  on  the 
known  fact,  that  figures  when  traced  with  chalk 
on  glass,  breathed  upon,  and  then  rubbed  off,  may 
be  reproduced  by  merely  breathing  on  the  glass 
again.  This  curious  effect,  it  is  found,  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  means  still  more  remarkable.  By  placing 
on  glass  a  design  cut  out  on  paper,  and  then  breath¬ 
ing  on  it,  the  design  is  in  some  manner  transferred 
to  the  glass,  and  will  reappear  by  breathing  on  it, 
long  after  the  moisture  occasioned  by  the  first  act 
of  breathing  has  evaporated.  The  same  effect  may 
be  produced  by  any  other  kind  of  vapour. 

This  curious  property  cf  retaining  the  impres- 
■ions  of  vapour  is  stated  by  M.  Mozer  to  belong  to 
metals  in  a  more  sensible  degree  than  to  glass. 
For  example,  when  a  design  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner  it  laid  for  some  time  on  a  polished  plate  of 
metal  in  the  dark,  and  then  removed,  the  breath 
or  other  vapour  will  bring  out  the  design  distinctly. 


I  though  nothing  is  visible  on  the  plate  of  metal  pre- 
I  vious  to  its  being  exposed  to  the  vapour.  Silvered 
plates  prepared  with  a  coating  of  iodine,  as  for  the 
daguerreotype,  appear  to  be  acted  on  in  the  dark, 
when  designs  are  cut  out  in  paper  and  laid  upon 
them,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  exposed  to  the 
light;  fora  few  minutes  suffice  to  make  such  an 
impression  on  the  iodine,  that  the  vapour  of  mer¬ 
cury  adheres  to  the  silver,  forming  a  daguerreotype 
picture,  just  as  if  the  plate  had  been  placed  in  the 
focus  of  a  camera. 

In  the  experiments  with  polished  metallic  plates, 
the  circumstance  of  the  effects  being  produced  in 
i  the  dark  does  not  appear  to  add  much  to  the  mar- 
i  vellous  nature  of  the  impressions ;  for  they  seem 
I  to  depend  in  some  manner  on  the  deposition  of 
I  moisture  on  the  exposed  portions  of  the  polished 
I  surface,  which  might  take  place  quite  as  well  in 
I  the  absence  of  light;  but  the  action  on  the  plate 
I  prepared  with  iodine  resembles  in  its  effects  so 
closely  those  of  light,  that  it  seems  altogether  in¬ 
explicable  how  they  can  be  produced  when  all 
light  perceptible  by  our  organs  of  vision  is  ex¬ 
cluded.  These  effects  do  not  depend  on  the  con¬ 
tact  of  the  bodies,  as  was  proved  by  the  following 
experiment :  M.  Mozer  placed  a  bronze  medal  at 
a  small  distance  from  a  polished  plate  of  silver  in 
the  dark,  and  after  a  short  time  the  medal  pro¬ 
duced  a  distinct  impression  on  the  plate,  which 
became  visible  when  exposed  to  vapour. 

The  results  of  these  experiments,  if  correct, — 
and  the  evidence  of  their  truth  leaves  little  room 
for  doubt, — afford  additional  proofs  that  active 
agencies,  far  beyond  the  conception  of  man,  arc 
constantly  at  work,  the  influences  of  which,  though 
I  invisible  and  their  causes  unknown,  operate  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  inscrutable  works  of  nature.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  impressions  in  the  dark 
might  be  produced  by  radiant  caloric.  The  theory 
which  accounts  for  the  diffusion  of  heat,  by  repre¬ 
senting  it  to  be  constantly  radiating  from  all  bodies 
I  — the  colder  sending  forth  calorific  rays  to  warmer 
I  bodies  at  the  same  time  that  they  receive  a  much 
larger  portion  of  heat  ft om  them  — affords  some 
assistance  in  the  elucidation  of  the  phenomena  on 
that  hypothesis.  But,  however  we  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  action  of  these  intercommunications  of 
invisible  powers,  we  feel  that  we  are  still  far  from 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  ultimate  causes.  As 
in  every  other  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  secrets 
of  nature,  we  find  ourselves  baffled  by  those  subtile 
agencies  which  the  mind  of  man  seems  unable  to 
grapple  with ;  and  though  hy  assigning  them  names 
we  may  delude  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we 
are  cognisant  of  their  natures,  he  whose  gaze  is  the 
steadiest  and  clearest  is  but  the  best  aware  of  the 
imperfection  of  mental  vision  for  the  investigation 
of  the  ultimate  causes  of  even  the  most  familiar 
phenomena,  still  less  fur  the  development  of  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  light  and  heat. 


LIFE  OF  OR.  IIAMMONO. 

(CuncludeU  frum  p. 

No  retreat  could  have  been  more  agreeable 
to  Haintnond  than  Westwood,  with  the  owners 
and  innintes  of  which  he  could  indulge  the 
full  flow  of  that  Christian  friendship  which  he 
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ever  esteemed  the  next  sacred  thing  unto  reli¬ 
gion,  and  without  which,  his  saying  was,  life 
would  necessarily  be  “  pitiful,  insipid,  and 
herb -John -like."  In  the  honest  loyalty  of 
Sir  John  Packington,  who  for  his  sovereign’s 
sake  had  suffered  much,  and  expended  no  less 
than  forty  thousand  pounds,  he  found  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  admiration  and  fellow-feel¬ 
ing;  while  with  Lady  Packington,  the  worthy 
daughter  of  a  worthy  father.  Lord  Coventry, 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  the  beginning  of 
Charles’s  reign,  he  hail  a  companion  in  every 
way  worthy  of  his  esteem,  and  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  his  conversation  ;  she  being 
a  lady,  we  are  told,  “of  an  excellent  judg¬ 
ment,  and  a  ready  talent  of  speaking  grace¬ 
fully,  correctly,  pertinently,  and  clearly;’’  and 
of  wliose  piety  the  Whole  Duty  of  j/on,'  of 
which  she  is  with  great  j)robability  supposed 
to  have  been  the  author,  is  an  imperishable 
monument.  Nor  would  these  generous  loyal¬ 
ists,  one  may  well  supjjose,  lose  that  reward 
which  is  promised  to  such  ns  receive  a  pro¬ 
phet  of  God.  Besides  affording  them  the 
invaluable  blessing  of  his  example  and  con¬ 
versation,  he  officiated  in  the  family  as  chap¬ 
lain,  and  bestowed  much  pains  in  instructing 
the  younger  branches  of  it.  But  the  manner 
of  his  prayerful  life  at  the  time  cannot  be  so 
well  expressed  as  in  the  language  of  his  ini¬ 
mitable  biographer.  Dr.  Fell. 

“  Besides  occasional  and  supernumerary  ad¬ 
dresses,  his  certain  perpetual  returns  exceeded 
David's  seven  times  a  day.  As  soon  as  he  was 
ready  (which  was  usually  early),  he  juayed  in 
his  chamber  with  his  servant,  in  a  ])eculiar 
form  composed  for  that  purpose ;  after  this  he  i 
retired  to  his  own  more  secret  devotions  in  his 
closet.  Betwixt  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morn-  ' 
inghehad  a  solemn  intercession  in  reference 
to  the  national  calamities  ;  to  this,  after  a  lit¬ 
tle  distance,  succeeded  the  morning  office  of 
the  Church,  which  he  particularly  desired  to 
I>erform  in  his  own  ])erson,  and  would  by  no 
means  accept  the  ease  of  having  it  read  by 
any  other.  In  the  afternoon  he  had  another 
hour  of  private  prayer,  which  on  Sundays  he 
enlarged,  and  so  religiously  observed,  that  if 
any  necessary  business  or  charity  had  diverted  I 
him  at  the  usual  time,  he  rejtaired  his  soul  at  [ 
the  cost  of  his  body;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  injunctions  of  his  ])hysiciuns,  which  in  , 
other  cases  be  was  careful  to  obey,  spent  the  i 
supper-time  therein.  About  five  o’clock  the  1 
solemn  private  prayers  for  the  nation  and  the  j 
evening  service  of  the  Church  returned.  At  j 
bed-time  his  j)rivate  prayers  closed  the  day;  | 
ami  after  all,  even  the  night  was  not  without ! 
its  office,  the  51st  Fsalm  being  his  designed 
nihlnigbt  entertainment.’’ 

He  allotted  the  interval  between  prayers  , 

'  U.immonU  read  over  all  the  shi-cti,  and  the  devotions  1 
annexed ;  and  found,  a.-,  he  sav  a  in  a  letter  to  the  bookseller,  . 
ahieh  was  prefixed  to  the  work,  great  cause  to  bless  Uod 
for  both.  I 
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and  dinner  to  his  duties  as  tutor  to  the  child¬ 
ren  of  the  family.  His  motto  of  instruction  to 
young  persons  we  are  told  w  as,  Prindpiisobsta, 
to  withstand  the  overtures  of  ill ;  Hoe  age,  to 
be  intent  and  serious  in  good,  and  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  friend.  On  Sunday  afternoons  he 
catechised  them  in  his  own  room,  whither  the 
servants,  as  well  as  any  others  who  desired  it, 
had  also  access.  Ilis  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  servants  was  very  striking.  He  urged  them 
to  come  to  him  at  their  vacant  hour.s,  that  he 
might  instruct  them  ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  scullion  came  into  his  room  for  that 
purpose,  he  would  not  allow  him  to  stand,  but 
made  him  sit  by  his  side.  Nor  did  he  confine 
his  gooil  services  to  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
wood  ;  the  poor  of  the  whole  neighbourhood 
partook  of  them,  thus  making  what  amends 
he  could  for  the  loss  of  his  own  Penshurst,  with 
several  of  the  parishioners  of  which  he  still 
stealthily  corresponded,  particularly  with  an 
humble  friend  named  Sexton,  to  whom  he 
usually  sent  his  practical  works  as  they  ap¬ 
peared,  together  with  letters  of  advice  and 
consolation. 

In  other  ways  also  he  sought  to  make  up  for 
his  inability  to  discharge  openly  the  functions 
of  his  sacred  office.  No  longer  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  temple  and  speak  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  he  endeavoured  in  some  degree  to 
supply  this  duty,  by  publishing  to  the  world 
various  treatises  calculated  to  heal  the  breach 
of  those  sad  times,  and  reconcile  the  enmity 
betwixt  an  angry  God  and  a  sinful  land. 
Among  the  many  evil  consequences  of  contro¬ 
versy,  then  at  its  height  in  England,  there 
were  few  more  jiernicious  than  the  scope 
thereby  afforded  to  Jesuitical  intrigue,  and 
the  successful  designs  of  Popery.  Creeds  the 
most  contradictory  being  considered  equally 
true  and  stifly  maintained  as  such,  the  more 
piously  disposed  became  weary  of  restless  con¬ 
troversy,  and  were  too  glad  to  close  in  with 
that  specious  unity  and  concord  which  Home 
so  confidently  promises  to  her  converts.  The 
Romish  Church  is  much  too  politic  not  to 
take  every  advantage  of  these  golden  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Accordingly  wily  Jesuits  were  sent 
into  England,  who  under  the  guise  of  denoun¬ 
cing  the  English  Church  ns  schismatical  and 
pajiish',  and  by  joining  in  the  cry  of  puritans 
against  her,  craftily  scattered  the  snares  of 

•  Siicli  W.1S  the  command  (;ivpn  by  Julius  III.  to  the 
Jesuits  sent  into  En-land  in  the  rcii;n of  Elizal)eth.  "Some 
of  you  who  undertook  to  he  of  this  sort  of  heretical  epis¬ 
copal  society,  brinj;  it  as  near  to  the  mother  (Itoman) 
Church  as  you  can,  for  then  the  Lutheran  party,  the  Cal¬ 
vinists,  the  Anal)aptist.s,  and  other  heretics,  will  Ik*  averse 
thereunto,  and  thereby  make  that  episcopal  heresy  odious 
'  to  all  these,  and  lie  a  means  to  risliice  all  in  lime  to  the 
mother  Church. ’’  .*100  Fuxe>  ami  Firvhramh,  part  ii.  p.  31. 
•i  ed.  The  same  policy  was  exemplifierl  by  many  Jesuits 
at  the  time  of  the  ItelM'llion.  See  part  ii.  j/nMim.  .^Iso  a 
curious  letter  of  Branihall  to  Csher,  wherein  ho  says, 
that  it  plainly  apiK'ars  that  in  the  year  1645,  above  one 
hundred  of  the  Komish  clergy  were  sent  into  England, 
who  had  been  tauelit  several  handicraft  trades  and  call, 
ings.  Uramhall’s  Works,  1.  p.  xevi. 
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Romanism,  in  which  too  many  were  taken. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  frustrating  these  at¬ 
tempts,  that  Hammond  published  (1653)  his 
treatise  Of  Schism,  a  defence  of  the  Church  of 
England  against  the  exceptions  of  the  Ro¬ 
manist,  in  which  he  thoroughly  vindicates 
the  English  Reformation,  and  proves  that  the 
Church,  notwithstanding  her  then  persecu¬ 
tion  and  mournful  condition,  was  still  a  visi¬ 
ble  body,  and  true  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic.  Of  the  English  Reformation,  he 
says,  “  It  is  a  special  mark  of  the  Church  of 
England’s  Reformation  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  Apostolical  faith  and  primitive  practices, 
as  entire  as  we  would  have  done  Christ’s  body 
or  garment ;  and  the  probability  being  not 
weak  on  our  side,  that  the  fact  of  the  crucify¬ 
ing  soldiers,  which  hath  so  much  of  our  ab¬ 
horrence  and  detestation,  shall  never  be  our 
choice,  our  known  or  willful  guilt;  or,  if  it  be, 
that  we  so  far  recede  from  our  profession.”' 

As  in  this  treatise  he  disproves  the  charge 
of  schism,  so  in  his  Parcenesis,  or  seasonable 
Exhortatory,  addressed  to  all  true  Sons  of  the 
Church  of  England^  did  he  defend  “  our  pre- 
tious  dear  persecuted  mother”  against  the  im¬ 
putation  of  heresy.  His  treatise  of  Funda¬ 
mentals  had  much  the  same  object  in  view, 
and  was  probably  the  foundation  of  the  two 
previous  works. 

Experience  sh$ws  that  the  fruit  of  good  liv¬ 
ing  can  only  grow  from  a  sound  faith,  and 
that  when  the  root  is  unsound,  the  fruit,  if 
fruit  there  be,  is  bitter.  It  was  so  at  the  period 
under  consideration.  Faith  and  morals  were 
equally  corrupted.  The  restraints  put  upon 
the  evil  passions  of  men  from  the  prospect  of 
future  punishment,  were  dissolved,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  hell  as  a  place  of  torment  being  de¬ 
nied."  This  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  the 
fact  receives  incidental  eonfirmation  from  the 
subject  of  several  queries  which  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Hammond  for  resolution.  From  A 
Letter  of  Resolution  to  Six  Queries  of  present 
use  in  the  Church  of  England,  we  find  that  not 
only  the  necessity  of  baptism  of  infants  and 
the  imposition  of  hands  for  ordination  was 
denied,  and  the  observation  of  Christuias-day, 
and  other  festivals  oftheChurch  neglected,  but 
that  incestuous  marriages  of  men  with  their 
deceased  wives’  sisters  were  common,  as  well 
as  polygamy  and  divorce.  Such  were  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  these  questions,  the  answers  to  which 
contain  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  they  involve.  In  reference  to  the 
point  upon  which  the  rest  were  grounded — of 

'  Chap.  viii.  Roct.  8.  This  treatise  was  afterwards  se¬ 
verely  handled  b\  a  Jesuit  of  the  name  of  John  Harn-ant, 
alias  Smith,  who  having  been  educated  in  the  EnKlisn  Col¬ 
lege  in  Lisbon,  was  sent  into  England.  Si^e  W  bod’s  .  llhin. 
Ox.  iv.  (172.  Hammond’s  repi}  to  this  attack  will  be  found 
in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  works. 

*  "This  has  lately  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Parker  of  Oxford. 

>  See  Discourse  of  Hell-Torments ;  or,  an  Assertion  of 
the  Existence  and  Duration  ol  Uell-Tormeuts.  >^'urks, 
tol.ii. 


the  way  of  resolving  controversies  which  are  not 
clearly  stated  and  resolved  in  the  Scriptures,— 
he  demonstrates,  "  that  whatsoever  hath  the 
concordant  attestation  of  the  Christian  Church 
of  the  first  ages  (the  Scripture  remaining  ob¬ 
scure  or  silent  in  the  matter),  that  it  was  the 
doctrine  or  practice  apostolical,  there  remains 
not  to  any  that  now’  lives  (thus  remote  from 
those  fountains  of  story,  and  only  repositories 
of  such  truths)  any  imaginable  ground  of 
sober  or  ])rudent  doubting,  or  questioning  the 
truth  of  it.” 

But  Hammond  endeavoured,  by  other  means 
besides  his  writings,  to  subserve  the  cause  of 
loyalty  and  religion.  The  sufferings  of  those 
faithful  men,  who,  rather  than  disown  their 
sovereign  and  forsake  their  Church,  resigned 
their  benefices,  and  with  them,  in  many  cases, 
the  means  of  existence,  are  well  known.  The 
crowning  blow  of  these  indignities  and  priva¬ 
tions  was  not  given  till  Cromw’ell  issued  an 
ordinance,  in  which  it  was  enjoined,  that  no 
royalists  should,  after  the  first  day  of  January 
1655,  keep  in  their  houses  or  families,  as  chap¬ 
lains  or  schoolmasters  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  any  sequestered  or  ejected  ministers, 
who  were  henceforth  forbidden  either  to  teach, 
preach,  pray,  or  exercise  any  ministerial  office, 
on  wain  of  being  proceeded  against.  Of  the 
barbarity  of  this  enactment  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.  Even  one,  from  whom  the  admis¬ 
sion  might  least  have  been  expected,  the  in¬ 
famous  Prynne,  Laud’s  relentless  persecutor, 
confessed,  “that  it  was  such  a  transcendent 
barbarism,  impiety,  and  highway  to  extirpate 
religion,  as  the  pope  and  Jesuits  themselves 
could  not  have  invented  the  like ;  and  exceed¬ 
ed  all  foreign  persecutions  against  Protestant 
ministers  in  Piedmont,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia, 
by  popish  princes.”'  But  it  was  the  ulterior 
effect  of  tlie  measure  that  was  most  to  be 
dreaded.  It  was,  as  Prynnesaid,  “  a  highway 
to  extirpate  religion,”  and  the  very  existence 
of  the  Cliurch  was  placed  in  jeopardy.  On 
this  ground  it  was  that  Hammond — though  he 
individually  felt  the  prohibition  most  sorely, 
as  being,  as  he  in  his  humility  deemed  it,  in¬ 
dicative  of  God’s  displeasure  against  himself, 
“and  the  reproaching  his  former  unprofitable¬ 
ness,  by  casting  him  out  ns  a  straw  to  tlie 
dung-hill,” — set  about  raising  funds  for  sup¬ 
porting  hopeful  persons  in  either  university, 
by  maintaining  a  seminary  of  youth,  “  insti¬ 
tuted  in  piety  and  learning,  upon  the  sole 
principles  and  old  establisliment  of  the  An¬ 
glican  Church.”  In  this  generous  undertak¬ 
ing  he  enlisted  the  services  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  other  confessors,  having  means  greater 
than  most  of  their  suffering  brethren,  by  whose 
beneficence  many  deserving  men  were  sup¬ 
ported,  w  ho  afterwards  w  ere  signal  ornaments 
of  the  Church  in  which  they  served.  And  no 
wonder,  when  we  consider  what  the  qualifi- 
1  Walker,  part  L  p.  194. 
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cation  was  for  obtaining  assistance  from  this 
common  fund.  To  ail  who  co-operated  in  its 
distribution  Hammond  gave  it  in  charge,  “  care¬ 
fully  to  seek  out  such  as  were  piously  inclined, 
and  to  prefer  that  qualification  before  unsanc¬ 
tified  good  parts:”  his  opinion  being,  “that 
exemplary  virtue  must  restore  the  Church.” 

Nor  were  his  charitable  endeavours  confined 
to  sufferers  in  England.  To  inanj',  obliged 
to  escape  for  their  lives  into  foreign  lands, 
and  reduced  almost  to  starvation,  be  sent  sea¬ 
sonable  relief.  Indeed,  his  exertions  in  behalf 
of  his  persecuted  brethren  were  so  notorious, 
tliat  he  hardly  escaped  the  vengeance  of  “  the 
fierce  monster”  who  then  usurped  the  throne. 
He  was  summoned  before  Cromwell ;  but  so  se¬ 
vere  was  Hammond’s  rebuke  of  his  foul  deeds, 
that  the  tyrant  dreaded  to  barm  the  man  be¬ 
fore  whose  moral  courage  and  purity  he  was 
utterly  cowed.  So  true  is  it,  as  Hammond 
frequently  observed,  “  that  they  who  least 
consider  hazard  in  the  doing  of  their  duties, 
fare  still  best.” 

But  assaults  of  a  different  kind  now  awaited 
him.  That  moderation  which  he  maintained 
to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  peculiarly  his  own.  This  the  spirit 
of  his  writings  already  noticed  witnesses.  An 
additional  jiroof  of  it  was  now  off  irded,  by  the 
assaults  which  those  writings  experienced  from 
the  leaders  of  opjiosite  factious.  Tlie  Roman¬ 
ists  charged  him  with  Puritanism,  the  Puri¬ 
tans  with  Romanism.  These  attacks,  however, 
he  successfully  repelled,  in  several  treatises  well 
worthy  of  perusal,  but  as  being  defences  of  those 
before  alluded  to,  need  only  be  referred  to  here.' 

About  the  time  when  most  of  these  replies 
appeared,  the  Polyglot  Bible,  “the  glory  of 
the*  English  Church  and  nation,”  as  it  has 
been  designated,  was  presented  to  the  world 
(1057).  In  this  noble  work  Hammond’s  pro¬ 
found  oriental  learning  was  brought  into  re¬ 
quisition;*  and  he  is  well  known  to  have  as¬ 
sisted  his  “  very  worthy  and  dear  friend.  Dr. 
Walton,”  in  collating  ancient  mss.,  correct¬ 
ing  the  press,  and  subscribing  5()f.  towards  the 
undertaking;  this  being  generally  supposed 
the  first  book  printed  by  subscription  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Westwood  was  still  Hammond’s  home  and 
usual  place  of  residence ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  occasionally  left  its  sheltering  roof,  even 
if  the  before-mentioned  interdict  did  not  com¬ 
pel  him  for  a  time  to  do  so,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  conversation  of  his  friends  and  fellow-suf¬ 
ferers.  London,  after  the  hard  measure  against 
their  going  there  had  been  withdrawn,  was 
the  j)race  where  they  mostly  resorted,  and 
there  also  Hammond  was  sometimes  to  be 
found. 

'  They  will  chiefly  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of 
hU  works,  which  contains  most  of  his  writings  against 
Itomish  and  Protestant  Dissenters. 

’  See  Archdeacon  Todd’s  Memuim  uf  Ihf  Life  iiiiil  l\'ril- 
i»yj  of  Brian  tf'ullvn,  D.D.  vol..l.  1». 


He  also  visited  his  friend  Dr.  Sanderson,  at 
Boothby  Pannel  in  Lincolnshire,  who,  though 
after  his  expulsion  from  Oxford  he  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  retire  to  his  living,  suffered  many  rude¬ 
nesses  and  privations  from  “  the  godly  party.” 
This  interview  between  these  highly  gifted  men 
is  thus  noticed  by  their  common  friend,  Izaak 
Walton,  who  records  an  amusing  incident  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  “  And  about  this  time,”  says 
Walton  in  his  Life  of  Sanderson,  “  his  dear  and 
most  intimate  friend,  the  learned  Dr.  Ham¬ 
mond,  came  to  enjoy  a  quiet  conversation,  and 
rest  with  him  for  some  days  at  Boothby  Pan¬ 
nel  ;  and  did  so.  And  having  formerly  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  trust  his  excellent  memory,  and 
not  read,  but  try  to  speak  a  sermon  as  lie  had 
wrote  it.  Dr.  Sanderson  became  so  compliant  as 
to  promise  he  would.  And  to  that  end  they  two 
went  early  the  Sunday  following  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  minister,  and  requested  to  exchange 
a  sermon ;  and  they  did  so.  And  at  Dr.  San¬ 
derson’s  going  into  the  pulpit,  he  gave  his 
sermon  (which  was  a  very  short  one)  into  the 
hand  of  Dr.  Hammond,  intending  to  preach 
it  as  it  was  wrote ;  but  before  he  had  preached 
a  third  part.  Dr.  Hammond  looked  on  his  ser¬ 
mon  as  written,  observed  him  to  be  out,  and  so 
lost  as  to  the  matter,  especially  the  method, 
that  he  also  became  afraid  for  him  ;  for  it  was 
observable  to  many  of  that  plain  auditory :  but 
when  he  had  ended  this  short  sermon,  as  they 
two  walked  homeward.  Dr.  Sanderson  said 
with  much  earnestness,  ‘  Good  doctor,  give 
me  my  sermon;  and  know  that  neither  you 
nor  any  man  living  shall  ever  persuade  me  to 
preach  again  witho  ut  my  books.’  To  which 
the  reply  was :  ‘  Good  doctor,  be  not  angry  ; 
for  if  I  ever  persuade  you  to  preach  again 
without  a  book,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  burn 
all  the  books  that  I  am  master  of.'  Part  of  the 
occasion,”  conti  nues  Walton,  “of  Dr.  Ham¬ 
mond’s  visit  was,  at  this  time,  to  discourse 
with  Dr.  Sanderson  about  some  opinions,  in 
which,  if  they  did  not  then,  they  had  doubtless 
differed  formerly, — it  was  about  those  knotty 
jioints  which  are  by  the  learned  called  the 
ijuinquarticular  controversy.”' 

The  discussion  of  these  knotty  points  would 
seem  to  have  led  to  considerable  unanimity  of 
sentiment,  as  we  find  among  the  last  of  Ham¬ 
mond’s  works,  A  Pacific  Discourse  of  God's 
Grace  and  Decrees,  in  a  letter  of  full  accord¬ 
ance  icritten  to  the  reverend  and  most  learned 
Dr.  Pohert  Sanderson,  addressed  “To  all  our 
brethren  of  the  Church  of  England  ”  (Feast 
of  All  Saints,  1659).  This,  with  a  review  of  his 
former  annotations,  and  a  paraphrase  and  an¬ 
notations  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  a  Latin 
tract  on  Confirmation,  in  reply  to  Daille’s 
objections  against  that  apostolical  ordinance, 
were  the  last  of  his  literary  labours.  He  medi¬ 
tated  several  others,  and  among  the  rest,  An¬ 
notations  iijion  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  he 
'  Waltva’s  Lives,  ii.  p.  S37,  ed,  Zvuch, 
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made  a  beginning  with  the  first  ten  chapters 
of  the  Proverbt,*  but  did  not  live  to  complete 
them. 

When  one  considers  that  flannnond's  works, 
not  less  logical  than  learntnl,  were  written  in 
times  and  situations  least  favourable  to  calm 
refl(‘ction,  most  of  them  during  the  it'belliun, 
and  some  while  he  was  in  confinement,  we  can 
only  account  for  the  rapid  succession  in  which 
they  apiteared,  as  well  as  their  almost  faultless 
accuracy,  on  the  gnmiid  not  only  of  a  thorough 
nmstery  of  his  subject,  but  of  an  extraonlinarv- 
facility  of  com)>ositiun;  such  was  the  fact.  lie 
wrote,  for  instance,  the  Considerations  of  Pre¬ 
sent  Use,  concerning  the  danger  resulting  from  I' 
the  change  of  our  Chureh-poremment,  >»hich  {I 
fills  five  closely  ]trinted  folio  pages,*  after  ten  | 
o’clock  at  night,  in  a  friend's  cliamber,  whojl 
d<*clared  that  he  sat  by  him  the  whole  time,  l| 
and  that  he  never  took  ]M>n  from  |»a|ier  till  it  ^ 
was  finished.  The  tract  on  Sinndnl,  ten ' 
folio  jiages,  also  was  Ijegun  at  eh*ven  o'clock, ' 
and  finished  before  he  went  to  lied.  With¬ 
out  this  unusual  rapidity  of  composition,  the 
various  interruptions  to  which  he  was  liable  \ 
would  have  rendered  the  pre|iaration  of  his  I 
writings  impossible.  For  besides  those  al¬ 
ready  nameti,  numerous  obstacles  inteqioseil 
theniselvf^.  Not  to  mention  long  continued 
attacks  of  sickness,  attendinl  by  most  acute 
liodily  suffering,  his  time  was  constantly ! 
broken  in  upon  by  visitors,  and  a  w  idely  ex-  , 
tendeil  correspondence  on  matters  public  and 
privote,  and  dei’ply  afft'Cting  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  on  the  plans  deviseil  for  the  n-sto- 
ration  of  which  he  was  always  consulttsl,  his  | 
conscientiousness,  judgment,  and  |iiety,  giving  ^ 
a  weight  to  his  opinions  e<iual  to  that  of  anv  | 
of  his  con  tern  jKiraries.  Of  liis  letters,  there  is 
one  in  which  the  humility,  snavitv,  and  grati¬ 
tude  of  his  nature  arc  so  nndesigneilly  pni-  ' 
minent,  that  few  will  grudge  the  time  lie- 1 
stowed  U]ion  reading  it.  It  is  w  ithout  dati*, ; 
but  was  written  to  his  worthy  friend  Mr.  Henct, ' 
during  his  resulence  at  Westwood.  I 

“  Sir, — I  am  verv  kind  to  that  sort  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  image  wliicli,  from  the  two  very  ex¬ 
cellent  sisters,  I  have  received  of  you,  that  al¬ 
though  I  cannot  flatter  myself  into  any  degree 
of  belief  that  you  are  not  extremely  jiartinl  to 
me,  yet  I  can  be  very  well  pleased  that  you 
continue  in  your  favourable  error,  as  knowing 
that  the  more  charity  is  required  to  betray 
you  to  it,  the  more  valuable  your  good  opi¬ 
nion  is;  and  the  more  painful  to  me  that  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  you  may  prove,  and  the  more 
effectually  advantageous  the  benefit  of  your 
jirayers,  w  hich  I  heartily  beg  that  you  w  ill  now 
afford  me.  And  the  entrance  on  the  former  of 
these  will  be  most  obligingly  made  by  your 
admonishing  me  of  any  thing  wherein,  on  your 
survey  of  any  thing  of  mine,  you  have  wished  1 
me  admonished,  and  by  directing  me  the  way 
*  Works,  vol.  iv.  *  Sec  Works,  vol.  i.  I 


wherein  I  may  at  any  time  perform  that  which 
may  be  in  the  least  degree  grateful  or  useful 
to  you.  I  have,  I  thunk  God,  of  late,  recovered 
to  a  full  health  again,  if  God  see  it  fit  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  (so  precious  a  talent)  to  so  unworthy  a 
possessor  of  it,  and  enjoy  as  cheerful  a  recess, 
by  the  favour  of  the  good  lady  here,  ns  I  ever 
at  any  time  tasted  or  was  ambitious  of ;  oii<| 
your  expressions  of  kindness  to  me  make  me 
with  reason  believe  that  you  will  not  be  ill 
displeased  that  I  tell  you  so.  I  shall  no  longer 
detain  you  than  whilst  I  render  you  my  hearty 
acknuwletlgments  of  this  your  very  much- 
value<l  favour,  and  beseech  the  coiilinuance  of 
your  charity,  to  cover  the  many  faults  of  your 
very  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

**Jan.  13.  11.  Hammoxo.” 

“  I  must  not  omit  to  add  my  true  reverence 
to  the  meniorv  of  that  exeelleiit  divine,  the 
Bishop  of  Cork,  whoiii  God  fatherly  removed 
from  the  evils  then  more  than  impendent  on 
these  nations.  Methinks  it  is  not  unreasonable 
for  me  to  inquire  whether  there  be  nut  some 
body  of  orthodox  divinity,  or  decision  of  some 
ini|Kirtant  questions  on  it,  left  behind  him,  fur 
solier  |iosterity  to  profit  by.”' 

The  Bishop  of  Cork,  here  so  honourably 
mentioned  by  Hammond,  was  Dr.  William 
Chappell,  formerly  fellow  of  Christ’s  Ctdlege, 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of 
Csher,  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He 
w'as  conseeruteil  Bishop  of  Cork  in  the  year 
Itt'tH,  but  when  the  reliellion  broke  out  in  Ire¬ 
land,  he  withdrew  to  Ktiglaml,  and  died  at 
Derby,  1(148.  He  divided  his  estate  among 
his  relatives  and  the  suffering  clergy.  Lloyd 
deserilies  him  as  being  an  ineom|iunibIe  logi¬ 
cian,  and  famous  for  his  many  and  eniinrnt 
pupils,  of  whom  Milton  is  said  to  have  ligen 
one.  It  does  not  apiiear  that  he  left  any 
writings  behind  him. 

Among  the  last  letters  which  llammoiul 
wrote,  was  that  to  a  friend,  to  console  him 
after  the  defeat  of  Sir  George  Booth,  one 
of  the  brave  loyalists  who,  on  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  had  joined  in  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  exileil  sovereign.  The  letter  breathes  a 
delightful  spirit  of  resignation  and  hopeful¬ 
ness,  and  eoncliides  thus:  “  I  have  been  these 
three  weeks  under  restraint,  by  the  gout  and 
other  pains,  and  am  not  yet  on  niy  legs ;  yet, 
blessed  be  God,  have  all  causes  of  thankful¬ 
ness,  none  of  repining.”  This  attack  was  soon 
succeeded  by  another,  from  which  he  never 
recovered. 

Shortly  after  the  defeat  which  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  above  letter,  the  jealousies  and 
quarrels  of  the  rebels  afforded  a  favourable  oj)- 
jiortunity  for  the  devoted  royalists  to  advance 
their  cause;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
ITitiO  the  prospect  of  the  kir.g’s  restoration 
was  so  hopeful,  that  the  ejected  bishops  ap- 
|iointcd  a  meeting  at  London  for  resettling  the 
>  Britiiih  Magazine,  vol,  x.  p.  679. 
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affiiirsof  the  Church.  To  this  asseiiihly  llam- 
moiitl,  already  selected  as  Bishop  I’rideaux’s 
successor,  who  had  died  about  ten  years  be¬ 
fore,  leavinj'  no  le^jacy  to  his  children  but 
pious  ])overty,  God’s  blessing,  and  a  father’s 

Itrayers,'  was  invited.  And  while  prc|iaring 
or  the  journey,  the  pains  alluded  to  in  his  let¬ 
ter  suddenly  returned,  and  rendered  his  going 
iin|M>«sible.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  April  that 
a  violent  attack  of  the  stone  seised  him,  and 
although  on  the  voidanee  of  the  atone  the 
symptoms  liccanie  more  favourable,  they  as- 
snnie<l  a  very  alarming  a|i|iearance  four  days 
afterwards.  Still  he  felt  that  lie  was  not 
dying  yet,  and  urge«l  his  lamenting  friends  to 
com|iusure  and  resignation.  For  himself,  he 
spent  his  w  hole  time  in  prayer,  in  arts  ofself- 
driiial  and  charity,  and  in  atimunishing  those 
around  him.  Besides  his  private  devotions,  { 
in  which  he  rrr<|ueiitly  repeated  two  prayers  j 
which  he  had  cum|M>se4l,  tl»e  last  of  his  writ-  f 
ings,  the  prayers  of  theC’hiiri-li  were  duly  said  ^ 
in  his  room ;  and  when  his  friends,  on  one  oe-  || 
casion,  were,  in  the  exetss  of  their  sorrow,  |i 
using  extenijioraneous  |>etitioiis,  he  interrupt-  *' 
ed  them  by  s.iying,  **  I.et  us  call  on  God  in  ' 
the  voice  of  ilie'Cliiirch."  lie  w  as  now  rapidly  j 
declining;  ami  on  the  ‘iiHli  of  .\pril,  being  ^ 
Good  Fridav,  he  received  his  rlattrum.  On 
Faster  day  tlie  holy  ('oinmuniun  was  again  ad- 
uiinistercil  to  him,  and  to  many  otlitrs,  w  ho 
desireil  to  rt‘Cci\e  with  him,  for  the  last  lime, 
that  divine  mid  comforliible  sacrament.  To  all  | 
present,  and  to  the  iiieniliers  of  the  hospitable  \ 
family  ill  which,  for  the  lust  ten  years  of  his  | 
life,  lie  had  found  a  home  of  piety  and  ]ieace, 
he  gave  ninny  golden  wordsofexhortation.  To  [ 
l.ady  I'uckington  he  recommended  “  unirersal  • 
ol>c«/fciicr,  as  the  most  comprehensive  duty;  his  i 
own  conviction  being,  that  the  very  condition  j 
of  obeying,  the  lot  of  not  having  to  choose  for  jl 
oneself,  the  lieing  determined  in  all  proposals  ' 
by  hnninn  or  divine  coniniand,  and  where 
those  left  at  large,  by  the  guidance  of  Gml’s 
providence,  or  the  assistance  of  a  Iriend,  was  . 
the  happiest  state  in  the  world.”  But  his  days 
were  numbered.  On  the  ti'nli  violent  hem¬ 
orrhage  came  on,  the  exhuiisting  etfeets  of, 
which  he  did  not  long  survive.  And  thus, 
besides,  as  he  had  wisheil,  having  been  called 
away  before  the  restoration,  he  had  a  passage 
out  of  the  world,  which  only  a  day  or  so  pre¬ 
viously  he  had  saiil  was  most  desirable.  lie 
died  ns  he  had  liveil — jiraying.  Ilis  last  words 
were,  “  T.ord,  make  haste!’’ 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  the 
very  day  of  the  meeting  of  juirliament  for  en¬ 
suring  the  king’s  restoration,  he  was  home  by 
clergy,  who  duly  prized  the  honour,  to  Hamp¬ 
ton,  the  parish-church  of  Westwood,  where 
he  was  iuterreil  in  the  family  vault  of  the 
I’ackingtous.  As  the  funeral  procession  was 
leaving  the  gates  of  Westwood,  Hammond’s 
'  Nelson’s  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,  p.  11,  oil.  Burton. 


friend.  Dr.  Allestree,  rode  up,  intending  to 
|>ay  him  a  visit,  not  having  heard  of  his 
death.  The  shock  must  have  been  great. 

Such  was  “  tlie  evangelical  Dr.”  Ham¬ 
mond,  a  name  at  the  mention  of  which,  to 
quote  from  the  appropriate,  though  for  such 
a  man  too  wordv,  epitaph  on  his  monument 
at  Hampton,  the  learned  rise  up  in  reve¬ 
rence;”  or,  as  good  Kubert  Nelson  describes 
him,  —  “  a  most  eminent  episcopal  divine, 
whose  name  will  always  be  mentioned  with 
honour  and  res|iect  by  those  who  are  true 
friends  to  the  Church  of  England.’’' 

Amid  ail  the  worthies  of  the  English  Church, 
there  is  none  more  honourable  than  he.  Ilia 
writings  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  in 
our  theology.  Of  course,  there  are  some  of  a 
more  practical  kind,  and  others  written  in  a 
style  Mtter  suited  to  the  popular  taste,  but 
there  are  none  of  the  same  extent  so  tho¬ 
roughly  consistent  and  adapted  to  our  own 
times.  For  ilaiiimoiid  lived  at  a  period 
when  those  sentiments  were  fresh  broached 
which  have  been  revived  in  our  own  day. 
lienee  all  the  attacks  now  being  made 
against  the  Church  of  England,  by  Romish 
and  Protestant  dissenters,  may  be  success¬ 
fully  reiiclled  by  wea^iis  already  proved  and 
at  liami,  in  the  magazine  of  llaniinond’s 
iwleuiical  works.  In  them,  too,  the  fairest 
(lortraiture  of  the  English  Church  may  he 
found,  ns  the  mean,  not  as  some  would  have 
it,  between  catholic  truth  and  sectarian  error, 
where,  of  course,  no  mean  can  exist,  but  tlie 
mean  between  llomanisni  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Puritanism  on  the  other. 

If  wiso,  therefore,  the  theological  student 
will  devote  many  of  his  days  and  nights  to 
these  tre.asurcs  of  catholic  truth,  enunciated 
with  logic  the  most  accurate,  and  learning 
the  most  profound,  and  expressed  in  langiinge 
singularly  clear  and  vigorous.  His  aniiota- 
tions  on  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  Practical  Catechism,  would 
lie  valuable  additions  to  the  library  of  every 
Fhiglishnian. 

While  his  works  may  be  jirofitably  read, 
the  virtues  which  so  completely  exempliKed 
them  may  be  emulated,  each  in  his  appointed 
sphere,  by  all.  And  this  will  he  the  most  suit¬ 
able  reverence  we  can  render  to  the  memory 
of  one  who,  more  than  most  other  men  of  his 
time,  is  worthy'  of  our  gratitude,  on  account 
of  the  essential  service  he  did  to  the  jiersecuted 
Church  of  England  ;  for,  to  complete  Nelson’s 
apjiropriate  description  of  him — “  he  adhered 
to  her  when  her  condition  was  most  deplor¬ 
able,  defended  her  doctrine  and  discipline  by' 
his  learned  and  judicious  pen,  and  adorned 
them  by  a  conversation  strictly  virtuous  and 
pious.” 

>  Life  of  Bull,  p.  19. 
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THE  PEASANTRY  OF  ENGLAND.» 

Next  to  the  class  of  country  gentlemen,  there  are 
few  portions  of  the  population  whose  welfare  and 
happiness  are  more  important  to  the  country  at 
large  than  the  peasantry  of  England ;  under  which 
term  we  mean  to  include  the  lyhole  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  class  who  are  employed  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  the  fashion  with 
certain  liberal  and  enlightened  persons  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  to  affect  to  decry  the  members  of  this  ex¬ 
tensive  class,  to  talk  contemptuously  of  them  as 
stupid  and  ignorant,  and,  in  some  instances,  even 
to  look  upon  them  as  little  better  than  the  earth 
which  they  are  employed  in  cultivating.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  they  may  not  be  acquainted  with  a 
smattering  of  some  one  of  the  mechanical  sciences; 
they  may  not  be  able  to  talk  in  the  scientific  jargon 
acquired  by  attendance  at  a  mechanics’  institute ; 
they  may  not  be  able  to  consider  theories  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  legislation,  to  investigate  the  re¬ 
spective  merits  of  monarchies  and  republics,  or 
even  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  a  voluntary  or 
an  established  Church  ;  they  may  not  perhaps  un¬ 
derstand  the  principles  of  free-trade,  or  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  political  economy.  No;  these  brilliant 
advantages,  which  we  suppose  are  claimed  by  mo¬ 
dern  philosophers  for  the  artisans  of  our  great 
towns,  the  agricultural  class  do  not  possess  ;  but 
they  possess  knowledge,  which  some  old-fashioned 
persons,  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  will  think 
quite  as  valuable,  if  not  more  so,  than  that  which 
we  have  mentioned.  They  understand  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  they  can  describe 
the  production  of  that  which  is  emphatically  called 
the  staff  of  life ;  for  they  arc  accustomed  to  watch  | 
its  progress  from  the  time  when,  as  a  little  grain, 
it  is  dropped  into  the  earth,  until  the  period  when, 
having  attained  its  full  measure  and  stature,  as  the 
ripe  and  golden -clustered  corn,  it  bends  before  the 
sickle  of  the  reaper.  They  can  tell  the  names  of 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  of  the  plants  which 
adorn  the  fields ;  they  can  declare  the  times  in 
which  they  put  forth  their  leaves,  and  expand 
their  many-coloured  flowers ; — yes  !  we  have  heard 
country  peasants  answer  questions  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  which  we  firmly  believe  would  have  puzzled 
many  a  would-be  scientific  theorist,  who,  dwelling 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  city,  prides  himself  upon 
the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  from  study¬ 
ing  elaborate  treatises  on  the  history  of  vegetation, 
but  who  has  neglected,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  con¬ 
ceit,  to  turn  over  the  life-breathing  pages  of  the 
book  of  nature.  The  country  peasant,  moreover, 
knows  the  signs  of  the  seasons,  the  changes  of  the 
weather  ;  he  can  foretel  the  coming  of  the  refresh¬ 
ing  shower,  and  the  approach  of  the  raging  tem¬ 
pest.  Rut  this  is  not  all  the  knowledge  which  he 
possesses  ;  he  has  that  which  is  far  more  excellent, 
which  is  above  all  price,  which  lifts  the  mind  from 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  this  passing  scene  to  that 
happiness  which  fadeth  not  away,  and  raises  man 
from  earth  to  heaven, — the  knowledge  of  Uod  and 
of  his  will,  of  his  redemption  by  the  Son  of  God, 
and  of  his  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is 
such  gifts  as  these  which  impart  a  true  and  genuine 
respectability,  even  a  moral  dignity,  to  the  cha-  I 
racter  of  the  humble  country,  peasant,  and  raise  | 

'  From  “  Sketcboi  of  Country  Life." 


him,  small  as  are  his  worldly  gifts,  far  above  many 
an  artificer  in  the  crowded  city,  who  boasts  of  his 
extended  mental  endowments,  and  who  lives  in  the 
midst  of  comparative  luxury; — yesl  even  above 
many  an  individual  still  higher  in  the  social  scale, 
possessing  talents,  information,  and  wealth ;  but 
who,  in  common  with  the  last,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  plenishing  and  merchandise,  whether  of  the 
intellect,  or  of  gold  and  of  silver,  it  is  to  be  feared 
still  wants  that  goodly  pearl,  which,  when  he  has 
once  found,  he  would  do  well  to  sell  even  his 
choicest  possessions,  and  to  go  and  purchase  it. 

Who  that  has  gone  forth  from  the  crowded  city 
into  the  country,  and  has  passed  a  Sunday  in  some 
lone  and  sequestered  village, — who  that  has  viewed 
the  perfect  quiet,  the  almost  holy  repose,  the  calm¬ 
ness  and  serenity  of  such  a  scene  on  such  a  day,— 
who  that  has  heard  those  sacred  bells  which  on 
each  Sabbath  morn,  with  sweet  and  solemn  sound, 
proclaim  to  all  the  hour  of  prayer, — 

“How  manv  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  bending. 
Through  England's  primrose  meadow  paths,  their  way 
Toward  spire  and  tower  ’midst  shadow\  elms  aseeniling. 

Whence  the  sweet  chimes  j.rnclaim  the  hallow'd  day  ! 
The  halls,  from  old  heroic  ages  grey, 

Four  their  fair  children  forth  ;  and  hamlets  low. 

With  whose  thick  orcharil-bh«»ms  the  swift  winds  play. 
Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  How, 

Like  a  freed  vernal  stream ;” 

and  at  their  holy  summons  has  seen  the  population 
of  the  village  in  their  decent  and  cleanly  holyday 
attire,  wending  their  sober  way  in  one  continuous 
stream  towards  the  bouse  of  God — the  aged  grand- 
sire  bowed  down  with  years,  the  hale  and  vigorous 
peasant  with  his  rustic  partner,  and  their  ruddy 
and  cheerful  offspring  trotting  at  their  side, — who 
that  has  entered  with  them  within  one  of  those 
templet  of  the  Most  High,  which  adorn  each  dis¬ 
trict  of  this  favoured  land  with  their  simple  and 
beautiful  architecture,  and  guide  the  weary  wan¬ 
derer  in  this  world  of  sorrow  to  those  realms  which 
are  above  the  tomb — and  has  observed  the  earnest 
and  serious  demeanour  of  this  humble  congrega¬ 
tion,  the  watchful  attention  with  which  they  listen 
to  those  portions  of  the  Rook  of  Life,  those  prayers 
and  praises  from  our  incomparable  liturgy  which 
are  read  by  the  minister  of  God,  and  to  those  ex¬ 
positions  of  the  Scriptures  which  fall  from  him  in 
the  pulpit ; — who  is  there  who  has  witnessed  all 
this,  and  has  not  been  compelled  involuntarily  to 
feel  respect  and  regard  for  those  humble  rustics, 
their  sober  and  religious  conduct,  their  sincere 
piety,  their  quiet  and  contented  disposition,  and  to 
draw  a  comparison  in  his  own  mind  between  what 
is  passing  before  him,  and  those  sad  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  scenes  which  too  often,  we  fear,  profane  the 
same  sacred  day  in  many  uf  our  greater  towns,— 
who  is  there,  in  short,  who  can  judge  between 
order  and  disorder,  between  piety  and  licentious¬ 
ness,  between  content  and  turbulence,  who  shall 
presume  to  speak  slightingly  or  with  an  alfectation 
of  contempt  of  our  rural  population  ? 

We  are  aware  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  in  answer 
to  the  picture  which  we  have  attempted  to  draw, 
that  it  is  too  highly  coloured,  and  that  the  good 
qualities  of  the  class  in  question  are  too  favourably 
delineated.  Of  course,  we  never  intended  to  ass'.rl, 
that  in  no  rural  village  was  drunkenness  to  be  found, 
discontent  to  be  met  with,  or  that  amidst  a  very 
general  respect  for  religion  and  its  divine  ordi- 
'  nances,  examples  of  an  opposite  kind  of  feeling 
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were  not  occasionally  to  be  discovered.  No  rule 
is  without  its  exceptions ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose,  that  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
agricultural  class  are  to  be  entirely  uninfluenced 
by  those  circumstances  which  operate  on  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  community.  We  spoke  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  meant  not  to  deny 
that  amidst  a  prevalence  of  good  some  evil  might 
not  exist.  We  feel  convinced  that  the  character 
of  this  part  of  the  population  only  requires  to  be 
examined  and  studied,  in  order  to  confirm  the 
statement  which  has  been  made.  The  exceptions, 
indeed,  prove  the  truth  of  the  rule  in  this  case  in 
a  most  striking  manner.  The  instances  of  evil 
which  are  to  be  found,  the  examples  of  drunken¬ 
ness  and  profligacy,  of  discontent,  of  turbulence, 
and  of  irreligion,  which  occasionally  force  them¬ 
selves  on  our  notice  amongst  the  peasantry  of  Eng¬ 
land,  all  tend  to  shew,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
from  the  origin  to  which  they  may  generally  be 
traced,  the  almost  entire  absence  in  a  country  life 
of  all  exciting  causes  to  produce  such  etfects,  and 
declare  as  clearly  as  possible  that  they  are  derived 
from  sources  alien  to  the  habits  of  the  peasantry. 

It  will  generally  be  found,  that  in  proportion  as 
communication  between  the  metropolis  or  any  of 
the  greater  towns  and  any  country  district  is  in¬ 
creased,  so  do  the  decorum  and  propriety  of  be¬ 
haviour,  the  purity  of  manners,  and  respect  for 
religion,  which  have  previously  existed,  diminish; 
and  that  where  this  intercourse  does  not  take  place, 
the  orderly  and  religious  habits  prevail  which  are  i 
usually  found  in  a  country  village, — a  fact  in  itself 
sufficient  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  | 
must  be  some  one  circumstance  connected  with  a  ' 
rural  life  which,  independent  of  that  calmness  and  | 
repose  belonging  to  it,  possesses  suflTicient  power 
to  counteract  the  temptations  incidental  to  its  own  j] 
nature  ;  since  this  corrective  influence  generally  J 
manifests  itself  where  the  manners  of  the  popula-  ' 
tion  are  not  corrupted  by  communication  with  a  I 
great  town.  The  question  is,  what  this  is  ?  We  ; 
answer,  unhesitatingly,  the  prevalence  of  religious  j 
principle.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  those  ' 
temptations  peculiar  to  large  communities,  we  ' 
must  not  forget  that  wherever  human  beings  are  ‘ 
brought  together,  even  in  the  limited  numbers  of  i 
a  small  country  village,  there  must  always  be  evil 
inclinations  in  existence,  dormant  indeed,  hut  ever 
ready  to  be  called  forth,  if  not  kept  under  restraint 
by  some  controlling  power.  Now  the  peasantry 
in  the  rural  districts  of  England  are  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  feel  the  influence  of  this  restric-  ' 
tive  power,  in  the  form  of  respect  for  religion.  ; 
As  children,  they  are  brought  to  church  on  each 
successive  Sunday,  they  are  catechised  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  are,  generally  speak-  I 
ing,  instructed  in  the  Sunday-school.  .And  such  : 
is  the  happy  effect  of  this  early  discipline  upon  the 
mind,  that  in  after-life  they  seldom  lose  the  habit 
thus  acquired  of  attending  upon  divine  service. 
Judging  from  our  own  experience,  indeed,  and  we 
believe  the  experience  of  most  persons  conversant 
with  country  manners  and  life  will  fully  bear  out 
the  assertion,  we  should  say  that  they  not  only  re¬ 
gard  their  attendance  as  a  duty,  hut  look  forward 
to  it  with  feelings  of  gratilication  and  pleasure. 
So  strong  and  permanent,  indeed,  is  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  habit,  that  if  any  particular  indivi¬ 


dual  in  a  country  village  absents  himself  from  at¬ 
tendance  at  church,  he  becomes,  in  a  certain  sense, 
a  marked  character,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the 
clergyman,  and  of  the  rest  of  his  superiors,  but 
also  with  his  neighbours  and  equals,  and  is  very 
soon  looked  upon  with  a  degree  of  suspicion  and 
mistrust.  They  go  not  to  church  with  a  wish  to 
doubt  or  to  cavil,  or  to  detect  any  inadvertent 
slip  or  imperfection  in  the  sermon  delivered  to 
them  by  their  spiritual  instructor; — far  from  it. 
They  attend,  filled  with  feelings  of  respect  for  their 
pastor,  and  with  the  determination  to  receive  not 
only  what  he  reads  to  them  from  the  Word  of  God 
and  from  the  book  of  prayer,  but  what  they  hear 
from  the  pulpit  as  well,  with  implicit  faith  and  un¬ 
hesitating  trust.  How  enviable  is  such  a  frame  of 
mind  !  How  devoutly  should  we  all  strive  to  at¬ 
tain  it !  and  yet,  little  as  some  persons  may  imagine 
the  likelihood  of  such  a  result,  the  acquisition  of 
this  disposition  is  placed  in  the  power  of  all, — of 
all,  we  mean,  who  possess  the  wish.  It  requires 
not  any  commanding  power  of  intellect,  or  any 
persuasive  force  of  genius ;  it  is  more  an  effect  of 
the  will  than  of  the  understanding,  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  full  development  of  belief.  Nothing 
can  be  so  foolish,  so  absurd,  nothing  can  display 
more  striking  or  palpable  inconsistency,  than  the 
practice  which  is  adopted  by  some  persons  (who 
imagine  that  in  so  doing  they  are  only  indulging  in 
what  they  call  a  candid  and  philosophical  spirit  of 
investigation)  of  discussing  in  a  cold  and  unim¬ 
passioned  manner  the  great  truths  of  revelation,  of 
examining  into  their  comparative  clearness  and  ob¬ 
scurity,  and  speaking  of  them  as  if  it  were  even  a 
matter  of  question  whether  they  are  to  be  made  a 
subject  of  belief  or  not.  If  we  acknowledge  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Deity,  we  are  guilty  of  the  most 
gross  and  absurd  contradiction  if  we  do  not  receive 
without  either  cavil  or  question  every  truth,  how¬ 
ever  inscrutable  by  our  limited  faculties,  which 
He  condescends  to  reveal  unto  us  his  weak  and 
dependent  creatures.  A  humble  and  teachable 
disposition,  a  prostration  of  the  understanding, 
and  an  obedience  of  the  will  to  the  words  of  inspir¬ 
ation,  are  all  that  is  required  to  enable  the  Chris¬ 
tian  to  receive  the  most  sublime  truths  of  his  blessed 
faith.  The  philosopher,  the  man  of  science,  and 
the  worldling,  may  each  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
sincere  and  confiding  belief  of  the  country  peasant, 
and  one,  moreover,  of  life  and  hope  unto  the  soul. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTIONISTS.' 

Danton  was  not  a  mere  bloodthirsty  tyrant.  Bold, 
i  unprincipled,  and  daring,  he  held  that  the  end  in 
every  case  justified  the  means ;  that  nothing  was 
blamable,  provided  it  led  to  desirable  results;  that 
nothing  was  impossible  to  those  who  had  the  cou¬ 
rage  to  attempt  it.  A  gigantic  stature,  a  com¬ 
manding  front,  a  voice  of  thunder,  rendered  him 
the  fit  leader  of  assassins  more  timid  or  less  fero¬ 
cious  than  himself.  A  starving  advocate  in  1789, 
he  rose  in  audacity  and  eminence  with  the  public 
disturbances;  prodigal  in  expense,  and  drowned 
■  in  debt,  he  had  no  chance,  at  any  period,  even 
I  >  From  Alison's  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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of  personal  freedom,  but  in  constantly  advancing 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  Revolution.  Like  Mira- 
heau,  he  was  the  slave  of  sensual  passions ;  like 
him,  he  was  the  terrific  leader,  during  his  ascend¬ 
ency,  of  the  ruling  class;  but  he  shared  the  cha¬ 
racter,  not  of  the  patricians  vrho  commenced  the 
Revolution,  but  of  the  plebeians  who  consummated 
its  wickedness.  Inexorable  in  general  measures, 
he  was  indulgent,  humane,  and  even  generous  to 
individuals ;  the  author  of  the  massacres  of  the  2d 
September,  he  saved  all  those  who  fled  to  him,  and 
spontaneously  liberated  his  personal  adversaries 
from  prison.  Individual  elevation,  and  the  safety 
of  his  party,  wore  his  ruling  objects ;  a  revolution 
appeared  a  game  of  hazard,  where  the  stake  was 
the  life  of  the  losing  party :  the  strenuous  sup¬ 
porter  of  exterminating  cruelty  after  the  lOih  Au¬ 
gust,  he  was  among  the  first  to  recommend  a  re¬ 
turn  to  humanity,  after  the  period  of  danger  was 
past. 

Robespierre  possessed  a  very  different  cha¬ 
racter:  without  the  external  energy  of  his  rival, 
without  his  domineering  character  or  undaunted 
courage,  he  was  endowed  with  qualities  which  ulti¬ 
mately  raised  him  to  the  head  of  affairs.  Though 
not  splendid,  bit  talents  were  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  kind  ;  ungainly  in  appearance,  with  feeble  voice 
and  vulgar  accent,  he  owed  his  elevation  chiefly  to 
the  inflexible  obstinacy  with  which  he  maintained 
his  opinions  at  a  time  when  the  popular  cause 
had  lost  many  of  its  supporters.  Under  the  mask 
of  patriotism  was  concealed  the  incessant  influence 
of  vanity  and  selfishnest ;  cautious  in  conduct, 
slow  but  implacable  in  revenge,  he  avoided  the 
perils  which  proved  fatal  to  so  many  of  his  ad¬ 
versaries,  and  ultimately  established  himself  on 
their  ruin.  Insatiable  in  his  thirst  for  blood,  he 
disdained  the  more  vulgar  passion  for  money;  at 
a  time  when  he  disposed  of  the  life  of  every  man 
in  France,  he  resided  in  a  small  apartment,  the 
only  luxury  of  which  consisted  in  images  of  bis  | 
figure,  and  the  number  of  mirrors  which,  in  every 
direction,  reflected  its  form.  While  the  other 
leaders  of  the  populace  ati'ected  a  squalid  dress 
and  dirty  linen,  he  alone  appeared  in  elegant 
attire.  An  austere  life,  a  deserved  reputation  for 
incorruptibility,  a  total  disregard  of  human  suffer¬ 
ing,  preserved  his  ascendency  with  the  fanatical 
supporters  of  liberty,  even  though  he  had  little  | 
in  common  with  them,  and  nothing  grand  or  ge-  I 
ncrous  in  his  character.  11  is  terrible  career  is  a 
proof  how  little  in  popular  commotions  even  do¬ 
mineering  vices  are  ultimately  to  be  relied  on; 
and  how  completely  indomitable  perseverance,  and  I 
the  incessant  prosecution  of  selfish  ambition,  can 
supply  tbe  want  of  commanding  qualities.  The 
approach  of  death  unveiled  his  real  weakness; 
when  success  was  hopeless,  his  firmness  deserted 


him,  and  the  assassin  of  thousands  met  his  fate 
with  less  courage  than  the  meanest  of  his  victims. 

Marat  was  the  worst  of  the  triumvirate.  Nature 
had  impressed  the  atrocity  of  his  character  on 
his  countenance  ;  hideous  features,  the  expression 
of  a  demon,  revolted  all  who  approached  him.  For 
more  than  three  years  his  writings  had  incessantly 
stimulated  the  people  to  cruelty :  buried  in  ob¬ 
scurity,  he  revolved  in  his  mind  the  means  of 
augmenting  the  victims  of  the  Revolution.  In 
vain  repeated  accusations  were  directed  against 
him  ;  flying  from  one  subterraneous  abode  to  an¬ 
other,  he  still  continued  his  infernal  agitation  of 
the  public  mind.  His  principles  were,  that  there 
was  no  safety  but  in  destroying  the  whole  enemies 
of  the  Revolution  ;  ho  was  repeatedly  heard  to 
say,  that  there  would  bo  no  security  to  the  state 
till  280,000  heads  had  fallen.  The  Revolution 
produced  many  men  who  carried  into  execution 
more  sanguinary  measures;  none  who  exercised 
so  powerful  an  influence  in  recommending  them. 
Death  cut  him  short  in  the  midst  of  his  relentless 
career ;  the  hand  of  female  heroism  prevented  his 
falling  a  victim  to  the  savage  exasperation  which 
he  had  so  large  a  share  in  creating. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN  RELA¬ 
TION  TO  ROMANISM  AND  DISSENT. 
MANYpassagesof  Scripture  represent  ‘the Church,’ 
or  ‘  the  Church  of  the  living  God,’  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  without  the  distinction  of  time  or  place  ;  but 
as  the  whole  is  made  up  of  parts,  and  “  one  holy 
Cathblic  and  .Apostolic  Church”  is  an  article  of  the 
Christian  belief,  there  is  a  necessity  for  regarding 
that  part  of  the  whole  which  exists  at  a  certain 
time  and  country,  and  which  in  that  country  is 
called  *  the  Church,’  because  it  then  exists  in  a 
visible  form,  and  as  a  part  and  representative  of 
*  the  holy  Catholic  Church  ;’  and,  the  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  mark  the  locality,  the  Church  is  named 
in  conjunction  with  the  kingdom  :  thus,  ‘  the 
Church  of  England’  is  the  appellation  which  the 
Reformers  adopted  to  mark  '  the  Church’  in 
England.  ‘  The  Roman  Church,’  the  ‘  Greek 
Church,'  in  like  manner,  signify  the  respective 
localities  of  these  Churches.  Such  distinctions 
arc  apostolic:  and  “  so  ordain  1,”  saith  St.  I’aul, 
“  in  all  Churches”  (1  Cor.  vii.  17).  It  is  mani¬ 
fest,  from  the  consideration  that  as  Churches  in 
each  kingdom  are  parts  of  “  the  one  holy  Catho¬ 
lic  and  Apostolic  Church,”  there  must  be  much 
common  to  all ;  and  that  any  great  rejection  or 
perversion  of  revealed  truths  must  cause  a  separa¬ 
tion  or  schism  from  the  Christian  communion.  It 
is  also  manifest  that  individuals  may  be  separated 
from  '  the  Church’  of  any  country,  either  by  the 
sentence  of  those  who  have  authority  in  that 
Church,  or  by  the  acts  of  the  individuals  them¬ 
selves.  It  would  be  alike  difficult  and  unprofit¬ 
able  to  the  many  to  set  forth  in  what  cases  such 
separations  may  be  made  as  regards  our  own 
country.  It  is  a  more  easy  and  profitable  under¬ 
taking  to  point  out  the  distinctions  and  differences 
which  mark — 1.  The  Romanist  or  Papist — 2.  The 
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Churclinian — 3.  The  Diaienter.  We  may  learn  what 
'  the  Church  of  England’  is,  by  considering  what 
is  set  forth  in  *  the  ISonk  of  Common  Prayer’  and 
the  prefaces  thereto,  composed  at  the  times  of  the 
Reformation,  and  sanctioned  by  the  bishops  and 
clergy  assembled  in  convocation. 

The  Romanist,  or  Papist,  contends  that  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  or,  as  he  is  called,  ‘  the  pope,’  has,  or  ought 
to  have,  power  or  authority  in  all  spiritual  matters; 
that  the  pope,  or  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  infallible; 
and  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  error,  so  implicit 
confidence  and  obedience  are  due  to  these  authori¬ 
ties.  The  English  Churchman  contends,  “  as  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch, 
have  erred,  so  also  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred, 
not  only  in  their  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies, 
but  also  in  matters  of  faith”  (.\rticle  xix.};  and  that 
neither  the  pope,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  nor  the  bi¬ 
shop  of  any  foreign  country  hath,  or  ought  to  have, 
any  jurisdiction  in  the  Church  of  England  :  where¬ 
fore  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  renounced  the  usurpations  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  made  reformation  in  their  living  and 
manner  of  ceremonies,  and  ”  in  matters  of  faith,” 
wherein  the  Church  of  Rome  had  erred.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Roman  Breviary  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  would  more  at  large  shew  how 
the  Church  of  England  differs  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  A  few  of  the  differences  will  be  noticed  as 
we  proceed. 

‘  The  Dissenter,'  as  the  name  implies,  dissents 
from  the  Church  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whither  he 
goes  when  he  separates  from  the  Church  ;  it  is  not 
defined  what  he  retains;  he  is  known  by  what  he 
dott  not  believe  and  do,  not  by  what  he  does  believe 
and  do ;  his  is  a  religion  of  negatives.  The  origi¬ 
nal  compilers  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  acted 
upon  a  principle  the  very  opposite  to  that  which 
actuates  the  Dissenter ;  they  retained  whatever 
had  the  character  of  antiquity,  and  had  always 
been  used  in  the  Church,  or  had  been  universally 
adopted  by  all  Churches  and  in  all  ages.  The 
Dissenters  had  no  respect  to  primitive  usages ; 
the  charm  of  novelty  caused  that  which  was  an¬ 
cient  to  be  abandoned.  The  Reformers  did  not 
dissent  from,  but  reformed,  the  services  of  ‘the 
Church  ;’  and  therefore  tl'.e  English  Churchman 
can  refer  the  Romanist,  who  asks  him  where  'the 
Church’  was  before  tbe  Reformation,  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  read  to  him  from  the  pre¬ 
face  ‘‘  concerning  the  service  of  the  Church 
“There  was  never  any  thing  by  the  wit  of  man  so 
well  devised,  or  so  sure  established,  which  in  con¬ 
tinuance  of  time  hath  not  been  corrupted  ;  as 
among  other  things,  it  may  pl.iinly  appear  by  the 
Common  Prayers  in  the  CluircU."  Those  holy 
men, — many  of  whom  were  bishops,  and  some  mar¬ 
tyrs, — who  compiled  our  excellent  Liturgy,  never 
supposed  that  the  Church  of  England  did  not 
exist  before  the  errors  of  Rome  were  renounced  ; 
yea,  they  firmly  believed  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  '  existed  before  the  errors  of  the  Romanist 
were  introduced  ;  and  they  expressly  declare  this, 
for  they  set  forth  in  this  preface  :  “  The  first  origi¬ 
nal  and  ground  of  the  Common  Prayers,  if  a  man 

'  "  The  Cluiroh  of  England  before  thelleformation,  and 
the  Church  of  England  after  the  Keforniation,  are  as 
mueh  the  same  Cliureh  as  a  garden  liefore  it  is  wtsMleil, 
and  after  it  is  wc»‘ded,is  the  same  garden.” — Up.  Hramliall, 
rul.  i.  p.  113. 


would  search  out  by  the  ancient  fathers,  he  shall 
find,  that  all  the  whole  Bible  (or  the  greatest  part 
thereof)  should  be  read  over  once  every  year.” 
Again,  it  is  observed :  “  But  these  many  years 
passed,  this  godly  and  decent  order  of  the  ancient 
fathers  hath  been  so  altered,  broken,  and  neglected, 
by  planting  in  uncertain  stories  and  legends,  that 
commonly,  when  any  book|of  the  Bible  was  begun, 
after  three  or  four  chapters  were  read  out,  all  the 
rest  were  unread.” 

“  And  moreover,  whereas  St.  Paul  would  have 
such  language  spoken  to  the  people  in  the  Church 
as  they  might  understand  and  have  profit  by  hear¬ 
ing  the  same  ;  the  service  in  this  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  these  many  years  hath  been  read  in  Latin  to 
the  people,  which  they  understand  not”  The 
Reformer  who  useth  this  language,  who  thus 
spoke  of  “  the  service  in  this  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  these  many  years”  before  the  Reformation, 
could  not  suppose  that  any  thing  then  done  gave 
existence  to  “  this  Church  of  England.”  Casting  off 
the  impurities  and  errors  of  Rome,  and  renoun¬ 
cing  the  usurped  authority  of  the  pope,  could  neither 
destroy  nor  give  existence  to  this  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  the  rejection  of"  this  godly  and  decent 
order  of  the  ancient  fathers,”  adherence  to  the 
pope,  and  neglect  of  tbe  authority  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  this  Church  of  England,  made  the  Ro¬ 
manist  a  contumacious  schismatic.  The  preface 
states  other  abuses  of  Romanism,  but  still  shews 
the  pious  Reformers  mindful  of  the  experience  of 
past  ages ;  as  if  nothing  of  novelty  was  admissible 
into  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  that  they  were 
not  unmindful  of  the  ancient  rule :  “  Ask  thy  fa¬ 
ther  and  he  will  shew  thee ;  thy  elders,  and  they 
will  tell  thee”  (Deut.  xxxii.  7).  “  And  furthermore 
(it  is  set  forth  in  the  preface),  notwithstanding  that 
the  ancient  fathers  have  divided  the  Psalms  into 
seven  portions,  whereof  every  one  was  called  a 
nocturn ;  now  of  late  time  a  few  of  them  have 
been  daily  said,  and  the  rest  utterly  omitted.” 

We  come  now  to  the  remedy  which  the  pious 
Reformers  appointed  for  these  evils: — “  Yet,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  remedy,  but  that  of  necessity 
there  must  be  some  rules ;  therefore  certain  rules 
are  here  set  forth  ;  so  that  here  you  have  an  order 
fur  prayer,  and  for  the  reading  of  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  much  agreeable  to  the  mind  and  purpose  of 
the  old  fathers,  and  a  great  deal  more  profitable 
and  commodious  than  that  which  of  late  was  used. 
It  is  more  profitable,  because  here  are  left  out 
many  things,  whereof  some  are  untrue,  some  un¬ 
certain,  some  vain  and  superstitious,  and  nothing 
is  ordained  to  be  read  but  the  very  pure  word  of 
God,  the  holy  Scriptures,  or  that  which  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  same.”  When  the  Reformers  so  highly 
respected,  and  so  strenuously  endeavoured  in  com¬ 
piling  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  produce, 
what  is  "much  agreeable  to  the  mind  and  purpose 
of  the  old  fathers,”  the  Churchman  who  values 
his  excellent  Liturgy  must  respect  these  authori¬ 
ties  which  so  greatly  influenced  the  Reformers  in 
producing  the  Common  Prayer.  Moreover,  since 
it  was  by  reference  to  the  old  fathers  that  the  Re¬ 
formers  were  enabled  so  successfully  to  refute  and 
drive  away  that  which  was  untrue,  uncertain,  vain, 
and  superstitious, — in  short,  to  banish  the  errors  of 
Romanism, — the  old  fathers  must  be  ever  regarded 
as  the  champions  whose  armour  is  sufiicient  to 
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combat  and  subdue  all  adrersaries  of  the  Church 
of  England  that  marshal  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  the  pope  and  of  Rome. 

Romanism  ditlers  from  the  Church  in  devotional 
exercises,  because  in  the  Church  the  Scriptures 
are  read,  so  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  read  to  the 
people ;  whereas  this  practice  was  not  observed  by  i 
the  Romanist,  who  only  read  small  portions,  and 
planted  in  uncertain  stories  and  legends.  In  the 
Church  the  whole  of  the  Psalms  are  read  through 
in  the  month  ;  whereas  the  Romanist  reads  only  a 
few  of  them,  and  the  rest  are  utterly  omitted.  In 
the  Church  nothing  is  ordained  to  ^  read  but  the 
very  pure  word  of  God,  the  holy  Scriptures,  or  that 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  same ;  the  Romanist  in-  i 
troduces  some  things  that  are  untrue,  some  uncer¬ 
tain,  some  vain  and  superstitious.  But  when  Dis¬ 
sent  is  compared  with  Romanism,  how  can  it  be 
shewn  that  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  are  read 
through  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  Psalms  are  read  through  every  month, 
in  the  dissenting  meeting-house  1  and  it  may  be 
alike  impossible  to  prove,  that  in  the  service  of  the 
meeting-house  nothin?  is  read  or  uttered  in  extem¬ 
porary  prayer  but  “  the  very  pure  word  of  God,  the 
holy  Scriptures,  or  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
same."  The  Romanist,  by  ascribing  infallibility 
to  the  pope,  by  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to 
departed  men  as  intercessors,  by  giving  that  hon¬ 
our  to  the  creature  which  is  due  to  the  Lord  Al¬ 
mighty,  falls  into  the  evils  of  superstition.  The 
Diwenter,  by ‘forgetting  them  which  have  the 
rule  over  him,  who  have  spoken  unto  him  the  word 
of  God  (Heb.  xiiL  7),  by  leaning  too  much  on  | 
his  own  understanding  (Prov.  iii.  5),  and  thus 
becoming,  as  it  were,  a  pope  unto  himself ;  by  de-  | 
spising  all  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  making  no 
account  of  the  sacred  ordinances  of  Christianity ; 
and  by  supposing  himself  to  be  in  immediate  com¬ 
munion  with  God  without  intervention  of  the  di  vinely 
appointed  means  of  grace,  inclines  to  all  the  evils 
or  enthusiasm.  The  Church,  “  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth,"  by  being  a  faithful  keeper  of  holy 
Scripture,  and  by  causing  the  whole  word  of  God 
to  be  read  to  the  people;  by  cautiously  guarding 
against  every  error,  and  every  novelty,  both  in 
matters  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline ;  and  by  the 
due  administration  of  every  means  of  grace,  is 
worthily  called  “  the  arkof  Christ'sChurch,"  where-  ; 
in  her  members,  observantof  what  is  therein  taught, 
are  ever  preserved  "  stedfastin  faith,  joyful  through 
hope,  and  rooted  in  charity." 

Such  is  the  relation  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  Romanism  and  Dissent ;  and  we  have  touched 
upon  the  subject,  because  it  is  necessary  to  look 
sometimes  at  the  errors  that  surround  us,  to  make 
a  due  estimate  of  the  blessing  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord,  in  vouchsating  to  us  such  ample 
directions  in  the  way  in  which  we  should  go.  Whilst 
we  celebrate  the  praises,  we  have  set  before  us  the 
example  and  the  teaching,  of  "  the  holy  Church 
throughout  all  the  world."  They,  like  us,  had  the 
light  of  revealed  truth  to  direct  their  course ;  we 
have  the  wisdom  of  holy  men  that  have  lived  in  all 
ages  to  guide  and  assist  ua  in  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  holy  Scripture ;  let  us  there¬ 
fore  profit  by  their  wisdom  and  experience,  and 
especially  give  attention  to  that  wonderful  sum¬ 


mary  of  wise  and  pious  services,  in  all  respects 

agreeable  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  which  the 

Reformers  have  compiled  and  brought  together 

in  “  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 


HEAT.‘ 

The  earth,  like  all  solid  bodies,  transmits  into  its 
interior  the  impressions  of  heat  which  it  receives 
at  the  surface,  and  throws  off  the  superfluous 
heat  from  its  surface  into  the  surrounding  space. 
These  processes  are  called  conduction  and  radia¬ 
tion,  and  have  each  their  ascertained  mathematical 
laws.  By  the  laws  of  conduction,  the  daily  im¬ 
pressions  of  heat  which  the  earth  receives  follow 
each  other  into  the  interior  of  the  mass,  like  the 
waves  which  start  from  the  edge  of  a  canal,  and, 
like  them,  become  more  and  more  faint  as  they 
proceed,  till  they  melt  into  the  general  level  of 
the  internal  temperature.  The  heat  thus  trans¬ 
mitted  is  accumulated  in  the  interior  of  tht 
earth,  as  in  a  reservoir,  and  flows  from  one  pan 
to  another  of  this  reservoir.  The  parts  of  the 
earth  near  the  equator  are  more  heated  by  the 
sun  than  other  parts,  and  on  this  account  there 
is  a  perpetual  internal  conduction  of  heat  from  the 
equatorial  to  other  parts  of  the  sphere ;  and  as  all 
parts  of  the  surface  throw  off  heat  by  radiation,  in 
the  polar  regions,  where  the  surface  receives  little 
in  return  from  the  sun,  a  constant  waste  is  pro¬ 
duced.  There  is  thus  from  the  polar  parts  a 
perpetual  dispersion  of  heat  in  the  surrounding 
space,  which  is  supplied  by  a  perpetual  internal 
flow  from  the  equator  towards  each  pole.  Heat 
is  communicated  through  water,  not  by  being  coa- 
dueted  from  one  part  of  the  fluid  to  another,  as 
in  solid  bodies,  but  (at  least  principally)  by  being 
carried  with  the  parts  of  the  fluid  by  means  of  an 
intestine  motion.  Cold  water  contracts  by  the 
increase  of  cold,  till  we  come  near  the  freezing 
temperature;  but  then,  by  a  further  increase  of 
cold,  it  contracts  no  more,  but  expands  till  the 
point  at  which  it  becomes  ice.  It  contracts  in 
cooling  down  to  40  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer;  in  cooling  further  it  expands;  and 
when  cooled  to  32  degrees  it  freezes.  Hence  the 
greatest  density  of  the  fluid  is  at  40  degrees ;  and 
water  at  this  temperature,  or  near  it,  will  He  at 
the  bottom  with  cooler  water  or  with  ice  floating 
above  it.  However  much  the  surface  be  cooled, 
water  colder  than  40  degrees  cannot  descend  to 
displace  water  warmer  than  itself.  ....  Another 
peculiarity  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  action 
of  cold  on  water  is,  that  in  the  very  act  of  freezing 
a  further  sudden  and  considerable  expansion  takes 
place.  These  laws  of  the  effect  of  temperature  on 
water  arc  truly  remarkable  in  their  adaptation  to 
the  beneficial  course  of  things  at  the  earth’s  sur- 
*  Britlgewater  Treatise, 
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face.  Water  contracts  by  cold;  it  thus  equalises 
the  temperature  of  various  times  and  places :  but 

if  its  contraction  were  continued  all  the  way  to 

the  freezing  point,  it  would  bind  a  great  part  of 

the  earth  in  fetters  of  ice.  The  contraction,  then, 
ii  here  replaced  by  expansion,  in  a  manner  which 

but  slightly  modifies  the  former  effects,  while  it 

completely  obviates  the  bad  consequences.  The 
farther  expansion  which  takes  place  at  the  freezing 

point,  still  further  facilitates  the  rapid  removal  of 

the  icy  chains  in  which  parts  of  the  earth's  surface 

are  at  certain  times  bound.  The  expansion  of 
water  during  its  congelation,  at  which  time  its  vo¬ 

lume  increases  l-12th,  and  its  contraction  in  bulk 
during  a  thaw,  tend  to  pulverise  the  soil,  to  separate 

'  its  parts  from  each  other,  and  to  make  it  more  per- 

t  meable  to  the  influence  of  the  air.  It  is  extremely 

difficult  to  devise  any  means  of  bringing  before 

a  common  apprehension  the  scale  on  which  the 

universe  is  constructed,  the  enormous  proportion 

which  the  larger  dimensions  bear  to  the  smaller, 

and  the  amazing  number  of  steps  from  large  to 

smaller,  or  from  small  to  larger,  which  the  con¬ 

sideration  of  it  offers.  The  following  comparative 
representations  msy  serve  to  give  the  reader  to 

whom  the  subject  is  new  some  idea  of  these  steps. 

If  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  represented  by  a 

globe  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  distance  of  the  sun 

from  the  earth  will  be  about  two  miles;  tbe  dia- 

)  meter  of  the  sun,  on  the  same  supposition,  will 

be  something  above  100  feet,  and  consequently 

bit  bulk  such  as  might  be  made  up  of  two  hemi¬ 

spheres,  each  about  the  size  of  tbe  dome  of  St. 
Paul's.  The  moon  will  be  30  feet  from  us,  and 
her  diameter  three  inches, — about  that  of  a  cricket- 
ball.  Thus  the  sun  would  much  more  than  occupy 
all  the  space  within  the  moon's  orbit . On 

such  a  terrestrial  globe  the  highest  mountains 

would  be  about  l-80th  of  an  inch  high,  and  con¬ 
sequently  only  just  distinguishable.  We  may  ima¬ 
gine,  therefore,  how  imperceptible  would  be  the 
largest  animals.  The  whole  organised  covering  of 
such  an  earth  would  be  quite  undiscoverable  by 

the  eye,  except  perhaps  by  colour,  like  the  bloom 

on  a  plum.  In  order  to  restore  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants  to  their  true  dimensions,  we  must 

magnify  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  every 

part  of  our  supposed  models  forty  millions  of  times ; 

and  to  preserve  the  proportions,  we  must  increase 

equally  the  distances  of  the  sun  and  the  stars  from 
us. 


THE  ROYAL  WOODMAN. 

[After  the  battle  of  Worcester  (Sept.  3,  1(551),  where  King 
Charles  11,  was  defeated  liy  ('rumwell,  the  kingescai>e<l 
‘  to  Buseobel,  a  lone  house  on  the  border  of  Stalford- 
shire,  inhabited  by  oue  IVuderell,  a  farmer.  To  this 


man  Chiurles  entrusted  himself.  The  man  had  dignity 
of  sentiments  much  above  his  condition ;  and  though 
death  was  denounced  against  all  who  concealed  the 
king,  and  a  great  reward  promised  to  any  one  who 
should  betray  him,  be  preferred  and  maintained  un¬ 
shaken  fidelity.  He  took  the  assistance  of  his  four  bro¬ 
thers,  equally  honourable  with  himself;  and  haring 
clothed  Uie  king  in  a  garb  like  their  own,  they  led  him 
into  the  neighbouring  wood,  put  a  bill  in  his  hand,  and 

pretended  to  be  cutting  faggots . For  a  better 

concealment,  be  mounted  upon  an  oak,  where  he 
sheltered  himself  among  the  leaves  and  branches  for 
twenty-four  hours.  He  saw  several  soldiers  pass  by, 
all  of  whom  were  intent  in  search  of  the  king;  and 
some  expressed  in  his  hearing  their  earnest  wishes  of 
seizing  him.  This  tree  was  afterwards  denominated 
the  rOfol  oak ;  and  for  many  years  was  regarded  by  the 
neighbourhood  with  great  veneration.”  Such  is  Hume’s 
version.  Clarendon,  however,  who  tells  us  that  he 
heard  the  account  of  the  king’s  flight  from  Worcester 
from  bis  own  lips,  docs  nut  mention  the  oak-tree  in 
connexion  with  tbe  I'enderells,  but  with  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Careless,  who  being  himself  concealed 
in  an  oak,  and  seeing  his  majesty  in  a  wood  the  night 
of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  he  came  down  and  per¬ 
suaded  the  king  to  ascend  into  the  same  hhling-place. 
Compare  Hume,  vok  vU.  p.  173,  and  Clarendon’s  Hist, 
vol.  vi.  p.  519.] 

CoHE,  ye  Britoni,  bold  and  good. 

Who  oft  beneath  the  oak  have  stood, 

And  gathered  from  its  spray 
The  pale  green  leaves  and  apple  rare, 

Which  loyal  Britons  love  to  wear 
On  each  oak-apple  day. 

Come  listen  now,  while  I  relate 
How  long  ago,  in  humble  slate, 

A  loyal  woodman  brave 
Did  honour  to  his  sovereign  shew. 

And  from  the  base,  rebellious  foe. 

The  second  Charles  did  save. 

The  rebels  fought  against  their  king. 

And  vanquished  him, — Oh,  impious  thing. 

To  make  their  sovereign  fly  1 
From  Worcester — so  historians  tell — 

He  fled,  and  came  to  Boscobel, 

Which  stood  some  forest  nigh ; 

Where  in  lone  house  a  woodman  dwelt. 

Who  often  to  bis  Maker  knelt ; 

And  therefore  well  he  knew 
How  in  God's  holy  Word  'tis  said. 

That  earthly  kings  should  be  obeyed 
With  fear  and  reverence  due. 

“  Then  shall  I  sell,”  said  Penderell  bold, 

“  My  sovereign  for  the  traitor's  gold. 

And  so  my  conscienoe  sting  1 
No,  never,  though  they  threaten  death. 

Yet  will  I  to  my  latest  bieath 
Honour  my  liege  and  king." 

His  brothers  four  were  also  true. 

His  wife  and  mother  loyal  too — 

So  all  agree  to  bring 
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A  suit  complete  of  woodman’s  clothes, 

In  which,  to  cheat  his  threatening  foes, 
They  soon  disguise  the  king. 

Then,  to  refresh  their  royal  guest. 

The  dame  full  proudly  did  her  best 
With  humble  cottage-far& 

Her  sons  kept  watch  that  they  might  know 
If  danger  threatened,  or  the  foe 
Had  traced  their  inmate  there. 

Next  morning,  when  the  shades  of  night 
Care  way  before  the  sunbeam  bright, 

To  work  the  Penderells  went. 

King  Charles,  his  honest  friends  between. 
The  bill-hook  plies  in  forest  green, 

E'en  till  the  day  was  spent. 

Then  to  their  cot  with  setting  sun. 

When  evening  came,  and  work  was  done. 
Their  guest  the  woodmen  brought. 

Again  to  lay  his  royal  head 
Right  gladly  on  that  homely  bed ; 

Whilst  him  the  rebels  sought. 

Well  nigh  he’d  reach’d  the  friendly  roof. 
And  danger  seemed  to  keep  aloof. 

And  all  of  safety  spoke ; 

Suddenly  then  the  king  did  see 
His  foes  approach,  and  climbed  a  tree, 
Now  called  the  Royal  Oak. 

The  tangled  branches  thick  and  green 
Kept  him,  as  there  he  sat,  unseen  ; — 

The  traitors  spied  him  not. 

They  little  thought  how  near  that  day 
To  their  much-injured  king  were  they. 

So  quickly  left  the  spot. 

’Twas  God  above  that  seemed  to  say. 

When  in  the  oak  the  sovereign  lay, 

*'  Behold,  my  outspread  arm 
Shall  thee  secure  from  rebels’  eye ; 

They  mine  anointed  shall  not  spy. 

Nor  do  my  servant  harm. 

God  saw  thy  martyred  father  die; 

And  though  to  slay  thee  rebels  try. 

Yet  shall  they  try  in  vain. 

A  sinful  nation  killed  their  king; 

Yet  still  his  son  in  time  I’ll  bring 
In  blessed  peace  to  reign.” 

The  Penderells  lived  that  day  to  see 
When  God  restored,  their  king  to  be. 

The  once  poor  fugitive. 

Oh,  how  delighful  then  to  know 
They’d  never  been  their  sovereign’s  foe, 
But  toiled  that  he  might  live ! 

They,  in  rebellion’s  darkest  night. 

Refused  the  wrong  and  chose  the  right. 
And  did  their  duty  do. 


And  now  with  joyful  hearts  they  greet 
Their  king  restored,  and  him  can  meet 
In  loyal  feeling  true. 

Then  come,  ye  Britons,  one  and  all. 
And  gather  now  the  oaken  ball. 

In  memory  of  the  day. 

Pluck  for  your  hats  the  oaken  bough. 
And  twine  its  leaves  around  your  brow 
Each  twenty-ninth  of  May.‘ 

Yes,  gather  now  from  England’s  tree 
The  leaf  that  well  may  prove  in  thee 
A  loyal  English  heart. 

And  keep  to  Penderell’s  motto  bright. 
The  wrong  reject,  prefer  the  right. 

And  spurn  the  traitor’s  part. 


APPROACH  OF  SPRING. 

!  New  doth  the  sun  appear; 

The  mountains’  snows  decay ; 

Crown’d  with  frail  flowers,  forth  comes  the  infant  I 

I  ; 

I  My  soul,  time  posts  away. 

And  thou  yet  in  that  frost, 

I  Which  flower  and  fruit  bath  lost, 

I  As  if  all  here  immortal  were,  dost  stay : 

I  For  shame!  thy  powers  awake. 

Look  to  that  Heaven  which  never  night  makes  black,  i 
And  there,  at  that  immortal  Sun’s  bright  rays, 

I  Deck  thee  with  flowers  which  fear  not  rage  of  days. 

Dki'mmond.  I 


of  Boohd. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  perusal  of 
Sloriet  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  Stories  ilhistratitt 
of  our  duty  towards  God,  as  contained  in  the  first  four 
;  Commandments.  These  little  volumes  will  be  found 
eminently  useful  in  parochial  and  Sunday  schools, 
either  as  rewards  or  lesson-books.  The  It’ren,  or 
the  Fairy  of  the  Green-house,  consisting  of  song, 
story,  and  dialogue,  founded  upon  actual  incidents, 
and  put  together  for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  three  little  boys,  is  a  charming  volume,  and  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  a  prime  favourite  with  boys,  and  girls 
too,  of  all  classes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  St, 
Christopher,  a  Painting  in  Fordholme  Church. 

The  above  reminds  us  of  Stories  of  Cottagers,  by 
Edward  Monro,  M.A.,  which,  as  the  preface  tells 
us,  are,  amongst  other  things,  intended  to  shew  that 
religion  is  to  be  applied  to  the  matters  of  every-day 
life.  The  object  which  the  writer  has  in  view  is, 
therefore,  highly  important ;  and  we  think  that  bis 
book,  which  is  in  many  parts  beautifully  written, 
is  likely  to  answer  this  end.  Is  it  wi.«e,  however,  to 
prejudice  the  poor  against  the  laws  of  their  country, 
which,  whetheragreeableornot,  as  good  citizens,  they 
are  bound  toobey?  We  allude  to  what  is  said  inRobert 
I  Lee  against  the  New  Poor-law  Act, — the  only  blot^ 

>  The  day  on  whinli  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the 
,  bronc  of  his  ancestors. 
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it  must  be  added,  which  we  have  observed  in  this 
otherwise  unexceptionable  and  instructive  volume. 

Church  Courts  and  Church  Discipline  (Murray),  by 
Archdeacon  R.  Wilberforce,  is  a  work  which,  both 
on  account  of  the  reputation  of  the  writer  and  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  will  so  readily  obtain 
public  attention,  that  we  feel  no  notice  of  ours  is 
necessary.  The  reader,  however,  will  find  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  concluding  chapter  in  another  part 
of  the  Magazine. 


The  Outlines  of  English  History  (Iloulston  and 
Stoneman),  compiled  by  the  Rev.  C.  Nicholls,  for 
the  Kipon  Diocesan  Commercial  School  at  Leeds, 
will  be  found  a  very  useful  compilation  for  other 
schools  besides  that  for  which  it  is  chiefly  intended. 
We  observe  that  a  second  edition  has  just  appeared. 

The  Obligation,  Uses,  and  Results  of  the  Weekly  Offer¬ 
tory  (Burns)  are  forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  Palin,  in  a 
sermon  lately  preached  by  him  in  the  parish-church 
of  which  he  is  rector.  .After  answering  several  fri¬ 
volous  objections  against  obedience  to  the  Church 
in  this  particular,  the  writer  shews  the  advantages 
of  the  Weekly  Offertory,  as  regards  its  frequency, 
constancy,  miKleration,  inexpensiveness,  simplicity, 
and  sobriety;  and  contrasts  this  legitimate  and  scrip¬ 
tural  mode  of  raising  money  for  charitable  purposes 
with  those  which  have  been  resorted  to,  happily 
without  success,  to  supply  its  place,  such  as  “chanty- 
balls,  philanthropic  concerts,  church-building  ba¬ 
zaars  or  fancy-fairs,  missionary  tea-parties,”  and 
the  more  recent  applications  through  the  penny- 
posL  Mr.  Palin  has  no  doubt  said  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  all  right-minded  Churchmen  of  the  importance 
and advantagesconnected  with  theoffertory;  but  might 
not  still  higher  ground  be  taken  ?  Bishop  Buckridge, 
in hiscelebrated funeral  sermonon  Bishop. Andrewes, 
has  shewn,  that  the  Church’s  sacrifice  is  incomplete 
without  the  use  of  the  oflertory.  “Our  Liturgy,”  he 
observes,  “in  the  offertory, tenders  her  prayers  and 
films  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday,  as  a  part  of  the  sa¬ 
crifice  or  service  of  that  day,  and  of  God's  worship, 
which  I  wish  were  more  carefully  observed  among  us, 

.  .  .  The  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday,  is  the  best  kept  and 
observed  when  to  our  prayers  and  praise  and  sacri¬ 
fices  of  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  we  also  add 
the  sacrifice  of  our  goods  and  alms  ....  and  these 
two  sacrifices  of  praise  and  alms,  joined  hereby  God 
and  his  apostle  (Heb.  xiii.  Ifi)  may  never  be  parted 
by  bs  in  our  lives  and  )iractice.'’ 

The  sacrifice  of  praise  and  alms  being  thus 
made  complete  by  the  use  of  the  offertory,  may  be 
noticed  as  another  advantage  of  it.  It  is  gra¬ 
tifying  to  know  that  this  primitive  practice  has 
been  lately  restored  in  many  parishes,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected — for  the  right  way  is  generally 
the  most  successful — the  plan  has  succeeded  admir¬ 
ably.  or  this  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the 
notes  appended  to  Mr.  Palin's  sermon. 

Mr.  Gresley's  sermon.  The  Church  the  Healer  of  \ 
the  Nation’s  Wounds  (Rivingtons),  preached  at  the 
late  Warwickshire  assizes,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  classes  of  Churchmen.  The  rich  will  see 
wha*  solemn  obligations  wealth  and  station  impose 
upon  them,  while  the  poor  may  learn  that  they  have 
no  warmer  advocates  than  the  clergy  of  England.  i 


iHiiitcUancou^. 

Salvation  by  Christ  only. — "  This  word  only,” 
says  Hooker,  in  his  reply  to  the  objections  of  Travers, 
what  doth  it  exclude  ?  [As  when  we  say]  ‘  The 
J udge  shall  only  determine  this  matter this  *  only  ’ 
doth  not  exclude  all  other  things  beside  the  person 
of  the  Judge,  as  necessary  witnesses,  the  equity  of 
the  cause,  &c.,  but  all  persons ;  and  not  all  persons 
from  being  present,  but  from  determining  the  cause. 
So  when  we  say.  Salvation  only  is  by  Christ,  we  do 
not  exclude  all  other  things.  For  then  how  could 
we  say  that  faith  were  necessary?  We  exclude, 
therefore,  not  those  means  whereby  the  benefits  of 
Christ  are  applied  to  us,  but  all  other  persons,  for 
working  any  things  for  our  redemption.” — Hooker. 

True  Religion. — True  religion  is  nowayagar- 
gleism  only,  to  wash  the  tongue  and  mouth,  to  speak 
good  words ;  it  must  root  in  the  heart,  and  then 
fructify  in  the  hand,  else  it  will  not  cleanse  the 
whole  man. — Bishop  Buckridge. 

Church-Rates. — “  We  are  all  of  opinion,  that 
the  obligation  by  which  the  parisbioneis  are  bound 
to  repair  the  body  of  the  parish-church,  whenever 
necessary,  and  to  provide  all  things  essential  for  the 
performance  of  divine  service  therein,  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion  imposed  on  them  by  the  common  law  of  the 
land.  When  the  fabric  of  the  church  stands  in  need 
of  repair,  the  only  question  upon  which  the  parish¬ 
ioners,  when  convened  together  to  make  a  rate,  can 
by  law  deliberate  and  determine  is,  not  whether 
they  will  repair  the  church  or  not  (for  on  that  point 
they  are  concluded  by  the  law),  but  how  and  in 
what  manner  the  common  law  obligation  so  obliging 
them  may  be  best  and  most  effectually  performed 
and  carried  into  effect.  The  parishioners  have  no 
more  power  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  the  repair  of 
the  church,  than  that  of  the  repair  of  bridges  and 
highways.” — Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal. 

Use  and  Abuse  of  Lear.sing. —  Learning  is 
now  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  was  for¬ 
merly.  When  joined  with  good  principle  and  the 
fear  of  God,  it  turned  a  good  man  into  a  great  man  ; 
but  if  joined  with  error  and  ungodliness,  as  is  now 
too  frequently  the  case,  it  turns  a  scholar  into  a 
ruffian  ;  and  of  two  men  who  are  both  equally 
wicked,  he  that  is  the  more  learned  (as  learning  is 
now)  will  be  the  more  noxious  animal  of  the  two. 
If  our  learning  be  such  as  leads  us  astray  from  God, 
and  turns  an  irresistible  judge  into  an  enemy — away 
with  it  all ;  the  humble  ploughman  who  says  his 
daily  prayers,  is  the  more  useful  subject,  the  hap¬ 
pier  man,  and  will  soon  be  the  greater. — Jones  of 
Sayland. 

Dangerous  Ch  aracter.s. — Few  men  have  done 
more  harm  than  those  who  have  been  thought  to 
be  able  to  do  least ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
error  than  to  believe  a  man  whom  we  see  quali¬ 
fied  with  too  mean  parts  to  do  good,  to  be  there¬ 
fore  incapable  of  doing  hurt :  there  is  a  supply  of 
malice,  of  pride,  of  industry,  and  even  of  folly,  in  the 
meekest,  when  he  sets  his  heart  upon  it,  that  makes 
a  strange  progress  in  wickedness. — Clarendon. 

The  Church  the  Healer  of  the  Nation’s 
Wounds. — All  of  us  will  readily  acknowledge,  that 
what  the  country  most  needs  is,  the  diffusion  of  a 
sense  of  true  religion,  whereby  men  of  different 
classes  shall  be  induced  to  perform  their  respective 
duties  to  God  and  to  each  other.  But  there  is. 
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in  the  prevailing  notion  of  religion,  a  remarkable 
defect,  which  greatly  impedea  iu  healthy  efficacy. 
Men  are  accustomed  to  think  that  religion  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  doctrine,  or  series  of  doctrines, 
which,  being  believed  and  received  into  the  heart 
of  an  individual,  are  eilkctive  to  his  conversion, 
and  the  amendment  of  his  life;  and  they  forget 
the  equally  important  truth,  that  religion  is  a  bond 
of  union  between  man  and  man ;  that  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  came  into  the  world,  not  only  to  deliver  a 
doctrine,  but  to  found  a  kingdom,  a  holy  brother¬ 
hood  and  association,  bound  together  by  ties  closer 
even  than  those  of  country,  kindred,  or  family ;  in 
one  word,  that  he  came  to  establish  a  Church 
upon  earth,  in  which,  as  there  is  one  hope  of  our 
calling,  so  there  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap¬ 
tism,  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  whom  we  are 
bound,  with  one  heart  and  voice,  to  worship  and 
adore  together;  and  that  in  whatever  age  or  com¬ 
munity  this  holy  union  is  broken  and  shattered,  it 
is  a  great  sin  and  reproach  to  that  age  and  coun¬ 
try,  one  of  the  essential  features  of  Christ's  reli¬ 
gion  is  lost,  and  the  gospel  scheme  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  robbed  of  its  efficacy  to  mould  society  into 
harmonious  union,  and  to  promote  godliness,  and 
love,  and  peace  among  mtn.—  Gretley't  Attize  Ser¬ 
mon. 

A  Word  to  thk  RtCH. — It  is  the  duty  of  every 
one  of  us,  whom  God  has  blessed  with  wealth  or 
competence,  to  see  that  the  poor  as  well  as  rich 
in  our  respective  parishes  or  neighbourhood  have 
places  of  worship,  ample  and  suitable  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  God,  and  also  that  they  have  sufficient 
pastoral,  superintendence.  If  there  is  no  church, 
we  ought  to  build  one  —  if  the  church  is  not  of 
sufficient  size,  we  should  enlarge  it.  If  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  too  numerous  for  the  superintendence  of 
one  pastor,  we  should  obtain  the  services  of  more. 
If  the  pastor  is  incapacitated  by  age  or  indmiity, 
we  should  aid  him  in  procuring  an  assistant.  Fur¬ 
ther,  we  should  look  to  the  parish-school,  and  tee 
that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  children  of  our  poor 
neighbours :  and  we  should  take  care  that  such  a 
salary  it  provided  for  the  schoolmaster,  at  to  se¬ 
cure  the  services  of  one  who  is  really  competent  to 
teach  what  is  required.  These  things — namely, 
church  room,  pastoral  superintendence,  and  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  of  the  young — are  of  palpable  and 
evident  necessity,  and  it  is  the  business  of  us  all 
to  look  to  them,  and  until  they  are  supplied  there 
is  not  the  least  hope  of  improvement.  We  should 
mske  any  sacrifice  rather  than  suffer  these  vital 
deficiencies  to  continue.  To  have  suffered  them 
to  continue  so  long  is  a  shame  and  reproach  to 
any  nation. — Ibid. 

Church  Courts. — “  Authority  of  Synodt.  A 
national  Synod  the  Church  representative. — Who¬ 
soever  shail  hereafter  affirm  that  the  sacred  Synod 
of  this  nation  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  and  by  the 
king's  authority  assembled,  is  not  the  true  Church 
of  England  by  representation,  let  him  be  excom¬ 
municated"  [Canon  139].  Such  is  the  present  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  English  Church;  and  it  is  bv  no 
means  so  opposite  to  primitive  usages  as  might  at 
first  sight  be  supposed.  The  subject  is  not  noticed 
in  this  place  with  a  view  of  resuming  the  discussion 
of  the  conformity  of  this  usage  to  ancient  rules, 
but  with  a  view  of  noticing  its  practical  conse¬ 
quence.  There  is  nothing,  then,  which,  though  it 


might  seem  to  limit  the  bishop’s  power,  would  in  ' 
fact  so  greatly  increase  it,  as  a  renewal  of  synod¬ 
ical  action,  ft  was  said  of  old  that  the  prince  who 
limited  Spartan  rule,  left  it  in  fact  greater,  be¬ 
cause  more  secure.  And  this  must  ever  be  the 
case  in  an  institution  like  the  Church,  compacted 
merely  by  voluntary  acquiescence,  where  the  power 
of  rulers  depends  on  their  carrying  with  them  the 
willing  assent  of  an  attached  people.  Let  the  lower 
clergy  feel  that  the^  have  a  voice  in  what  is  de¬ 
cided,  that  their  wishes  are  consulted,  and  their 
wants  known,  and  the  moral  influence  of  their 
leaders — without  which  power  in  this  country  it 
but  an  unmanageable  weapon — would  become  irre¬ 
sistible.  Now  how  can  this  be  so  naturally  and  to 
safely  effected  as  through  the  existence  of  a  lower 
house  of  convocation,  consisting  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  representatives  of  the  clergy,  and  on  the 
other  of  persons  appointed  by  the  bishops  them¬ 
selves!  When  backed  in  this  manner  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  voice  of  the  Church,  with  what  confidence 
would  they  proceed  in  every  reform  I  They  would 
be  in  no  danger  of  committing  themselves  to  steps 
—like  the  suppression  of  the  See  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  not  to  take  a  more  present  instance — which 
the  unanimous  reclamations  of  the  inferior  clergy 
must  make  them  desirous  to  recall.  They  would 
either  advance  with  greater  safety,  or  stand  still 
with  greater  satisfaction.  The  necessary  result  of 
the  contrary  system  may  be  seen  in  the  lament¬ 
able  condition  of  things  during  the  last  century; 
on  the  one  hand  might  be  seen  clergymen  whose 
conduct  called  loudly  for  restraint  and  censure — 

I  and  bishops  on  the  other,  who  felt  that  they  were 
:  too  unpopular  to  venture  upon  measures  of  reform. 
Yet  such  must  ever  be  the  case  among  a  free  peo- 
I  pie,  when  mere  force  is  substituted  in  the  place  of 
I  influence.  Prom  such  difficulties  we  might  now  be 
I  free.  No  disputed  succession  divides  the  nation, 
j  No  doubt  as  to  the  truth  or  excellence  of  our  for- 
i  mularies  divides  the  Church.  The  character  of  our 
clergy  has  advanced  with  the  popularity  of  their 
rulers.  Disputes  indeed  there  are,  but  their  re¬ 
medy  is  not  rest,  but  action.  Let  the  Church  but 
!  move  on  in  her  divine  warfare,  and  many  who  are 
I  now  ready  to  turn  their  weapons  against  one  an- 
I  other,  would  then  vie  in  service  against  the  com- 
j  mon  foe.  We  need  only  to  have  a  path  laid  open 
to  our  attempt,  in  that  direction  which  God’s  laws 
j  require,  and  in  which  the  leaders  of  our  reforma¬ 
tion  have  invited  us  to  advance. — Archdeacon  R. 
IVUbtrforee. 

Cruelty  to  Animals.— Cruelty  to  dumb  ani- 
I  mals  is  one  of  the  dutinguishing  vices  of  the  lowest 
I  and  basest  of  the  people.  Wherever  it  is  found,  it 
I  is  a  certain  mark  of  ignorance  and  meanneu;  an 
j  intrinsic  mark,  which  all  the  external  advantages 
of  wealth,  splendour,  and  nobility  cannot  oblite¬ 
rate.  ^  It  will  consist  neither  with  tiue  learning  nor 
true  civility ;  and  religion  disclaims  and  detests  it 
as  an  insult  upon  the  majesty  and  the  goodness  of 
God,  who,  having  made  the  instincts  of  brute  beasts 
minister  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  to^  the  convenience  of  the  body,  hath  furnished 
us  with  a  motive  to  mercy  and  compassion  toward 
them  very  strong  and  powerful,  but  too  refined  to 
have  any  influence  on  the  illiterate  or  irreligious. 
—Jones  tff  Nayland. 
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DiistNT  Outwitted, — In  consequence  of  the 
opening  of  the  new  chapel  of  St.  Peter,  at  New- 
caitle,  the  clergy  of  St.  Andrew’s  pariah  have 
been  obliged  to  relinquish  the  Sunday  services  at 
Brandling  Place  Oratory  for  the  present,  and  also 
the  Sunday-school,  until  they  can  procure  a  room 
to  serve  as  a  school-room  to  St.  Peters.  A  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  dissenters  took  advantage  of  these 
circumstances,  and  opened  a  Sunday-school  at 
Brandling  Place,  with  the  view  of  connecting  it 
with  their  own  meeting-house  in  Newcastle.  On 
the  first  Sunday  of  this  new  school  being  opened, 
having  succeeded  in  drawing  together  a  number 
of  the  Church  children,  the  teachers  of  the  strange 
communion  marshalled  the  young  folks  in  a  body, 
and  marched  them  off  in  triumph  at  the  success  of 
their  scheme,  and  questionless  with  much  grati¬ 
fication  at  the  prospect  of  the  increase  of  dissent, 
and  at  the  beneficial  working  of  the  voluntary 
system.  On  the  way,  the  party  came  to  where  the 
roads  cross  at  the  end  of  New  Bridge  Street,  when 
the  children,  in  a  body,  turned  down  New  Bridge 
Street,  the  teachers  having  turned  the  opposite 
way,  towards  Blackett  Street,  where  the  meeting¬ 
house  is  situated.  The  teachers  were  not  long  in 
discovering  that  their  youthful  charge  had  forsaken 
the  way  in  which  they  themselves  were  going,  and 
they  called  after  the  children,  saying — '*  This  way, 
this  way;  that’s  not  the  right  way  — to  which  the 
young  Churchmen  replied,  “  Yes,  it  is ;  it’s  the  way 
to  St.  Peter’s  Chapel.”  Onward  they  went,  no  per¬ 
suasions  or  entreaties  of  the  strange  teachers  being 
suHicient  to  induce  them  to  deviate  from  the  right 
way ;  and  in  due  time  they  were  seated  in  St.  Peter’s 
Chapel,  and  shared  in  the  public  worship  of  the  day. 

Librabies  for  Soldiers. — At  the  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of 
March,  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  having  been 
read  for  a  grant  of  books  to  the  Portsmouth  gar¬ 
rison,  the  secretary  stated  that  applications  for  aid 
from  the  fund  of  Clericus — a  charity  designed  by 
the  donor,  the  late  Archdeacon  Owen,  for  the  spi¬ 
ritual  benefit  of  the  soldiery  of  the  United  Kingdom 
—would  be  cheerfully  attended  to  by  the  society. 

Earthquake  at  Antigua.  —  On  Wednesday, 
8th  February,  1848,  ihis  island  was  visited  by  a 
most  terrific  and  destructive  earthquake.  At 
twenty  minutes  before  eleven  o’clock  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  while  the  bell  was  ringing  for  prayers,  and 
the  Venerable  Robert  llulberton  was  in  the  vestry- 
room,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  persons  to  have 
their  marriage  solemnised,  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  morning  service,  the  whole  edifice 
from  one  end  to  the  otlier,  was  suddenly  and 
violently  agitated.  Every  one  within  the  church, 
after  the  first  shock,  was  compelled  to  escape  for 
his  life.  'I'he  tower  was  rent  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  ;  the  north  dial  of  the  clock  precipitated  to 
the  ground  with  a  dreadful  crash  ;  the  east  parapet- 
wall  of  the  tower  thrown  upon  the  roof  of  the 
church;  almost  the  whole  of  the  north-west  wall 
by  the  north  gallery  fell  out  in  a  mass;  the  north¬ 
east  wall  was  protruded  beyond  the  perpendicular ; 
the  altar-piece,  the  public  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Lavington,  and  the  private 
monuments,  bearing  the  names  of  Kelsick,  Warner, 
Uttley,  and  Atkinson,  fell  down  piecemeal  inside; 


a  large  portion  of  the  top  of  the  east  wall  fell,  and 
the  whole  of  the  south-east  wall  was  precipitated 
into  the  churchyard,  carrying  along  with  it  two  of 
the  cast-iron  windows,  while  the  other  six  re¬ 
mained  projecting  from  the  walls  in  which  they 
had  been  originally  inserted  ;  a  large  pile  of  heavy 
cut  stones  and  masses  of  brick  fell  down  at  the 
south  and  at  the  north  doors ;  seven  of  the  large 
front  pipes  of  the  organ  were  thrown  out  by  the 
violence  of  the  shock,  and  many  of  the  metal  and 
wooden  pipes  within  displaced ;  the  massive  basin 
of  the  font  was  tossed  from  the  pedestal  on  which 
it  rested,  and  pitched  upon  the  pavement  beneath 
uninjured.  Thus,  within  the  space  of  three  mi¬ 
nutes,  this  church  was  reduced  to  a  pile  of  crum¬ 
bling  ruins ;  the  walls  that  were  left  standing  being 
rent  in  every  part,  the  main  roof  only  remaining 
sound,  being  supported  by  the  hard-wood  pillars. 
By  the  same  calamity  were  destroyed  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Paul,  the  district  church  of  All 
Saints,  St.  Stephen’s  chapel  of  eare,  and  the  newly- 
erected  chapel-schools  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  St. 
Mark  ;  the  parish  church  of  St  Philip,  so  rent  in 
every  part,  as  to  be  unsafe  for  public  worship  ;  the 
new  parish  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  erection  of 
which,  at  a  considerable  cost,  was  to  have  been 
completed  this  year,  severely  injured  in  the  east 
wall,  and  arches  of  the  windows  shaken;  the  re¬ 
cently  built  north  and  south  wings  of  St.  James’s 
chapel  of  ease  broken  down,  and  the  rest  of  the 
walls  cracked  in  many  parts ;  the  south  wall  of  the 
chapel-school  of  St.  Barnabas  broken  down,  and 
other  parts  of  the  building  shaken;  the  school- 
houses  at  St.  Philip’s  rectory  and  St.  Stephen’s 
thrown  down  flat ;  the  brick-built  infant  school  at 
the  rectory,  St.  John’s,  much  shaken,  and  the  stone- 
built  national  school  for  girls  so  dilapidated,  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  take  the  stone  walls  down, 
and  to  replace  them  with  wood ;  the  school-room 
at  Brecknock’s  in  the  same  parish,  so  dilapidated, 
in  the  east  wall,  as  to  be  unsafe.  ’I'he  devastating 
eflects  of  this  terrific  visitation  have,  in  short,  be¬ 
fallen  all  the  public  stone  edifices  in  St.  John’s, 
the  buildings  for  the  navy  and  military  at  English 
Harbour,  Monk’s  Hill,  and  the  Ridge,  as  well  as 
the  stores  of  the  merchants,  the  mills,  the  boiling- 
houses,  and  still-houses,  on  the  sugar-plantations. 
The  time  when  this  work  of  destruction  took  place 
being  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  crop,  which 
the  dry  weather  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to 
take  off  with  all  possible  despatch,  has  added  great¬ 
ly  to  the  present  embarrassment,  and  darkened 
more  deeply  the  gloomy  prospect.  With  the  ut¬ 
most  efforts  that  the  persevering  ingenuity  and 
strength  of  man  can  put  forth,  it  is  believed  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  present  crop  must  be 
sacrificed.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
mills  in  the  island,  there  are  not,  at  the  present 
date,  more  than  twenty-three  at  work,  and  not 
half  of  that  number  can  be  said  to  be  sound.  Very 
many  families  in  town  and  country,  inhabiting 
stone  houses,  or  wooden  houses  supported  by 
stone-built  cellars,  have  been  suddenly  thrown 
into  great  discomfort,  and  some  into  extreme  dis¬ 
tress.  In  truth,  the  calamity  that  has  come  upon 
this  island  is  of  such  a  nature,  that,  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  works  of  man,  it  has  gone  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  exaggeration.  In  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  human  life,  however,  marvellous  mercy 
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Iiai  been  shewn :  not  more  than  eight  persons 
were  killed.  The  mercy  of  God  has  been  so  strik* 
ingly  manifested,  that  every  tongue  is  ready  to 
confess  it.  Would  that  all  might  be  so  impressed 
with  the  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness,  as  to  be  led 
to  shew  forth  their  gratitude,  not  only  with  their 
lips,  but  in  their  lives ! 

Mission  to  China. — The  lord  bishop  of  London 
will  issue  a  pastpral  letter,  with  an  especial  refer- 
ance  to  the  Church  in  China,  directing  a  collection 
to  be  made  in  the  churches  of  his  diocese  on  the 
Sunday  after  Ascension-day. 

Jerusalem. — According  to  accounts  from  Je¬ 
rusalem,  the  building  of  the  church  has  been 
stopped  by  order  of  the  then  pasha.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  the  bishop  proceeded  to  Beyrout  to  con¬ 
sult  with  her  majesty's  consul-general  on  this  un¬ 
toward  event,  and  also  had  the  advantage  of  com¬ 
municating  with  his  Prussian  majesty’s  consul-ge¬ 
neral  ;  but  has  since  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

South  Hackney.  —  The  Report  of  the  Church- 
fund  in  aid  of  the  live  Church  Societies  connected 
with  this  parish  is  just  come  out,  and  shews  how 
much  may  be  accomplished  when  the  rules  of  the 
Church  are  acted  upon.  On  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  Epiphany,  no  less  than  21 3f.  19«.  6d,  was  collected 
at  the  offertory  in  aid  of  these  societies.  It  were  well 
if  a  similar  “  fund"  was  established  in  other  parishes. 

Leeds. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  St.  Peter’s 
Bank  District  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  was  held  in  the  St.  Peter’s  Bank 
school-room  on  the  18th  of  April.  The  vicar  was 
in  the  chair,  and  a  gratifying  report  was  read  by  the 
secretary.  Mr.  Humphery,  late  missionary  to  Ma¬ 
dras,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  other  appropri¬ 
ate  speeches  were  made  by  several  of  the  parochial 
flergy. 

Education,  Science,  and  Art. — By  a  state¬ 
ment  just  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  of  the  estimates  for  1843-4,  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  science,  and  art,  it  appears  that  there 
will  be  required  for  public  education  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  50,01101. ;  ditto  in  Ireland,  50,000/. ;  schools 
of  design,  4,4111. ;  professors  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  2,006/.;  University  of  London,  5,148/.; 
Universities,  &c.,  in  Scotland,  7,380/.  ;  Roman 
Catholic  College  in  Scotland,  8,928/. ;  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  300/. ;  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  300/. ; 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  5,600/. ;  Belfast  Academical 
Society,  1,950/.;  British  Museum  Establishment, 
&c.,  32  576/. ;  ditto  buildings,  37,485/. ;  ditto  pur¬ 
chases,  5,275/. ;  National  Gallery,  purchase  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  expense  of  the  gallery,  1,600/. ;  Museum 
of  Economic  Geology,  2,008/. ;  and  scientihe  works 
and  experiments,  4.000/. ; — the  total  for  the  year 
1843-4  is  218,967/.  The  total  for  1841-2  was 
212,524/.;  and  for  1842-3,  210,889/.  In  the  ex¬ 
pense,  therefore,  of  1813,  as  compared  with  1841, 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  6,443/.,  and  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1842,  of  8,078/. 

Overpaid  Clergy. — There  is  at  this  present 
time,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  not  fourteen 
miles  from  York,  a  clergyman  receiving  only  15/. 
a-year  for  performing  divine  service  every  Sundciy 
«— out  of  which  15/.  he  pays  7/.  10s.  for  horse-hire. 

The  Bishop  of  London’s  Charge. — We  hear, 
upon  good  authority,  that  the  lord  bishop  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  has  reprinted  the  above  charge,  for  circula¬ 
tion  among  bis  clergy. 


Clerical  Munificence. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Wilson  Warneford  has  by  deed  conveyed  to  the 
Right  Honourable  John  Thomas  Baron  Redesdale, 
the  Rev.  Vaughan  Thomas,  Wm.  Dickens,  Esq., 
Frederick  Colvile,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Jar- 
ratt,  his  estate  in  the  parish  of  Hellingley,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  containing  737a.  7p.,  called  "the 
Broad  Estate ;’’  as  also  his  impropriate  rectory  of 
the  parish  of  Hellingley,  and  his  manor  of  War- 
lington  (altogether  yielding  a  net  income  in  future  ^ 
of  1100/.  per  annum)  in  trust  for  promoting  the 
special  objects  and  purposes  ofthe  Radclifle  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  for  enabling  the  managers  thereof  to 
admits  greater  numberof  patients.  It  is  to  be  added, 
that  this  great  benefactor  and  patron  of  the  asylum, 
this  lover  of  God  and  man  (5  <ptK69fos  Ka\  S  ^(Aar- 
Sporwot,  according  to  the  inscription  on  the  engrav¬ 
ing  of  his  portrait),  has  charged  his  princely  dona¬ 
tion  with  the  annual  payment  of  two  sums,  one  of  a  j 
sum  not  exceeding  5U/.  per  annum,  as  a  stipend  to 
the  chaplain  of  the  asylum,  and  the  other  of  20/. 
per  annum,  for  the  support  of  a  Sunday-school  at  ' 
Hellingley.  This  is  an  act  which  may  be  said  to 
have  crowned  and  completed  a  long  series  of  former 
benefactions,  which  Dr.  Warneford  had  duly  ap¬ 
portioned  from  time  to  time  to  the  peculiar  wants  : 
of  the  asylum,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years;  be- 
ginning  with  those  pecuniary  aids  which  were  mi-  | 
nistered  to  the  infant  undertaking  in  1813,  by  two 
sums  of  200/.  each,  given  at  the  same  time  by 
Dr.  Warneford  and  his  late  highly-principled,  and 
gifted,  and  most  benevolent  sister,  .Miss  Warne¬ 
ford;  and  which  were  repeated  in  1826  by  the  like 
coupled  contributions  of  300/.  from  each,  and  of 
which  the  total  sum,  including  the  two  donations  i 

of  Miss  Warneford,  amounted  in  1838  to  7250/.  i 

(4000/.  of  it  being  a  mortgage  on  property  in  | 
Gloucestershire,  and  by  Dr.  Warneford  transferred  | 
in  trust  to  the  uses  of  the  charity,  and  yielding  an 
annual  interest  of  160/.) 

Conversion  of  a  Roman  Catholic. — A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  having  formally  re¬ 
nounced  that  persuasion,  publicly  received  the 
holy  communion  on  Sunday  morning  at  St.  John’s 
Church,  Clerkenwell.  The  name  of  the  convert 
did  not  transpire. 

Salisbury.  —  The  chapter-house  of  Salisbury 
cathedral  is  about  to  be  restored,  at  the  cost  of 
2000/.,  by  the  lord  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  has 
already  expended  a  large  sum  in  repairing  and 
improving  the  cloisters  of  the  same  cathedral. 

NOTICE  TO  CORUESl’ONDENTS. 

In  reply  to  Ham’s  well-written  and  right-minded  letter,  ! 
we  would  observe  that  it  wa-s  not  our  inU-ution  to  charge 
teetotalism  as  a  w  hole  with  blasphemy  ;  though  if  the  fact 
we  alluded  to  in  our  last  Im'  true,  we  shoulil  certainly  say 
that  its  tendency  is  in  that  direction.  Of  temperance  so¬ 
cieties  we  did  not  speak ;  and  it  is  by  liam's  confusing 
the  teetotal  with  the  teraiierancc  societies  that  our  mean¬ 
ing  has  been  a  little  misunderstood.  If  we  must  give  an 
opinion,  we  think  both  the  one  and  the  other  not  only 
danwrous  associations,  but  unnecessary.  Is  nut  a  Church 
to  s^ich  we  are  persuaded  our  corTes|Hmdent  rejoices  to 
belong,  the  only  temperance  society  which  a  Christian 
ought  to  acknowledge  I 
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